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N India and America the game of polo is ruled by associations 
fairly representative of the general body of players. We 
are beginning to ask ourselves whether the time has not 
come for the establishment of such an association in 
England. The growth of interest in the game has been 

very rapid of late years. New clubs have been formed all over 
the country, and the old ones have largely increased their 
membership. The spread of polo has given an impulse to the 
breeding of riding ponies. Most agricultural shows now include 
classes for these useful littie horses in their schedules of prizes. 
The reports of Lord Kitchener and the words of Lord Roberts 
have established the value of the pony as a mounted rifleman’s 
horse in time of war, and of polo, under certain restrictions, as a 
training for officers. Thus polo has passed out of the stage of 
being merely a rich man’s pastime, and become of interest to 
a large number of people. It is natural that we should begin to 
enquire into the way the game is regulated. It has been lately 
remarked by Captain Miller in his interesting book on modern 
polo how great was the stimulus given to polo in America by the 
estallishment of an association in that country. The present 
writer can testify toe the great value to the game of the founding 
of a similar body in India. 

Two points then offer themselves for our consideration : 
First, what is the present system; and, secondly, what would 
be the advantages of the changes advocated? The ultimate 
authority in all questions arising at polo is a sub-committee of 
the Hurlingham Club. This body is practically appointed by 
the committee of the club, which is not in any way representative 
of polo players in general. Hurlingham is not only or chiefly 
a polo club; its first origin was as a social club, which made 
pigeon shooting a leading feature. The polo ground was an 
after-thought, and was the work of Sir Walter Smythe, whose 
services to the game can never be too highly rated. The ground 
was made out of an orchard in 1872; for a long time it was the 
only one in Londen, and was amply sufficient for all require- 
ments. As polo grew in popularity among the members of the 
club, a short code of rules was drawn up, which have been 
altered and revised from time to time as necessity arose. These 
methods were sufficient in the early days. Gradually all polo 
players knew each other and met often; thus the committee was 
in touch with the general trend of opinion among those most 
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concerned. In 1878 the club, or rather Sir Walter Sinythe 
took a step forward and founded the Inter-Regimental ‘lourp,, 
ment. This contest at once became popular, but it broug) 
the club into contact with those who were not its members. 
The late Mr. Moray Brown came to Hurlingham to report 
the new game. His vivid style and his keen interest in the 
sport made his story of polo from week to week most attractive, 
Men became interested, and enquiries came from d ferent 
parts of England and the Colonies about the new game. But 
the development was not rapid, and it was nearly twenty years 
before polo could be said to have attained anything like popu- 
larity. In 1895 the Ranelagh Club, which had had an inter. 
mittent kind of existence, was reorganised and establis ed at 
Barn Elms, with Mr. Moray Brown and Mr. T. F. Dile as 
manager and assistant-manager of polo. The new club was q 
success from the first, and there followed in rapid succussioy 
other clubs near London, until instead of one there wer: last 
year thirteen grounds open, and all crowded with players. But 
the growth of polo in London was.as nothing compared to its 
spread in the country. There are now more than sixty-nin¢ clubs 
in active existence. Then in 1895 Mr. John Hill, Sir Hun >hrey 
de Trafford, and Lord Harrington founded the Polo Pony S: -iety, 
This society encouraged the breeding of the type of pony rec jired, 
Directly there was a market for such ponies a demand ari -¢ fo; 
local clubs of a less expensive character, so that breede: and 
owners might test their ponies. Certain changes were ‘nade 
in the rules from time to time, but the members of the Hur. 
lingham Committee were hard to move. They did not . se to 
the occasion. When they had made a change they took li ‘le or 
no pains to publish it. Nobody knew when they met anc what 
they did. What was believed was that the greatest refor: \, the 
fixing of the height of ponies at 14h. 2in., was extractec from 
them by means of outside pressure. 

Two mistakes they made. The players outside the club, 
soldiers and civilians, naturally wished to have some kiid of 
representation. All registered clubs were accordingly peri. itted 
to send a delegate to the Polo Committee, but only wien a 
change of rules was contemplated. It was also provided exp: essly 
that such delegates must be members of Hurlingham. This was 
taking away with one hand what the other had given. It limited 
the choice of representatives, and excluded: some clubs and 
regiments altogether. The result was the formation of the 
County Polo Association, an excellent body which has done 
good work but ought not to have existed if the Hurlingham 
Committee had been wise. It is plain that some day or other 
one of these two committees must absorb the other. The 
advantages of an association with a representative council meeting 
at stated intervals and giving publicity to its meetings would be 
great. Changes of the rules could be discussed, and new ideas 
considered. ‘To them would be transferred all the important 
duties connected with the measurement and _ registration 
of ponies. The association should have a paid secretary and 
a central office in London, and each year an official calendar 
ought to be published containing the story of the work 
done in the past year. There seems no reason why the military 
authorities should not have a representative on the council who 
could advise on ali subjects connected with soldiers’ polo, and the 
weight of whose influence might be on the side of economy. 
Nothing is more certain than that it would, for example, be quite 
possible to limit the number of ponies to be used by any four 
men playing in a club or regimental team in a tournament. The 
question of off-side could be considered and a workable system 
of handicapping established. 

The time has come when all polo players and others 
interested in the game may consider whether some such reform 
is needed. Hurlingham has done much for the game, but its 
very constitution and prosperity as a social ciub of high standing 
make it unsuitable for the work that must needs be done. We 
are not ungrateful or unmindful of the past when we hold that 
a private club is unsuitable to control a national pastime. ‘The 
relation of the M.C.C. tocricket is not a parallel instance, unless, 
indeed, Hurlingham was willing to follow the example of that 
club in many ways which might imperil its existence and be justly 
resisted by those members whose interests are not in polo, and 
are even, as some of them think, antagonistic to it. It is because 
the M.C.C. is a club for cricket only that it has been ab» to 
sustain its place as the ruling body of the national pastime. 





Our Portrait [llustratio. 


ADY BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, whose po rait 
appears on the first page of Country Lire for this 
week, is the daughter of the fifth Earl of Aber <en, 

and the sister of the present Earl. Connected with two 
Scottish families which have taken a very prominent part i the 
politics of that country, her influence could not fail to be ¢ eat, 
and her name is a household word in Scotland. Lord Bal! \ur’s 
country seat is Kennet, Alloa. , 
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ESPITE the weather, it would appear that the King 

and Queen are thoroughly enjoying their tour in the 

j West Highlands, and it would be difficult to imagine 

anything more likely to complete His Majesty’s 

cure. The air has a poignant saltness of the most 

invigo: .ting kind, and the scenery is never seen quite at its best 

till the flush of summer is past. Heather then imparts to the 

hills 2 fine purple, and even the rocks are seen to .more 

advant ge in the softer lights that begin to prevail with the 

advanc. of autumn. To one who is in a state of convalescence, 

such a .our as that on which His Majesty is now engaged is the 

best, 2. it is also the most natural, medicine, and there is every 

reason ‘or hoping that he will return in better health than he 
had en oyed for many years previous to the operation. 


Se tember, that either dries the ponds or carries off the 
bridges, appears to go to the latter extreme this year. It ought 
to mark the beginning of English sport, but this year the 
standing crops forbid extensive partridge shooting, and the 
country, thanks to the continual drenching, remains green and 
flowery asin midsummer. Bluebells on the high banks, forget- 
me-nots by the stream, loosestrife and poppy and mallow com- 
bine their hues into an artistic imitation of June. With something 
of discontent we eye even its beauty. The season has been a 
very ‘“ broken”? one in every sense of the term, and summer 
has passed before we had quite realised that it was here. During 
August, or a great part of it, fires were essential to comfort, and 
the few days of oppressive heat only lasted long enough to 
suggest that summer was possible. Whether owing to the 
weather or the postponed Coronation it would be difficult to 
say, but there seems to be a general agreement of opinion that 
fewer people than usual have sought country places and sylvan 
shades. Certainly the seaside in August was not pleasant or 
desirable. 


Estimates and valuations of the grain harvest have been 
published in various more or less authoritative quarters recently, 
but they should be accepted with great reserve. The latest of 
them were formed several weeks ago, and much has occurred in 
that time. No doubt the crops, speaking generally, are excep- 
tionally heavy, but that is not much to the purpose. We have 
had some very wet weather, accompanied by heavy local winds, 
rains, and thunder-storms, with the result that much of the wheat 
is so badly laid that the reaper will be unable to cut it. Also, 
this is being written in dismally wet weather, and should it 
continue through the comparativeiy short days of September, the 
harvest is likely to be a huge disappointment. All the same, it 
is the character of such weather as we have had to be more local 
than general, and some lucky spots may escape altogether, while 
others receive more than their due share of moisture. But he 
would be a very rash prophet who ventured to predict that the 
harvest will be generally satisfactory. It cannot pussibly be, 
and yet the British farmer is threatened by a more than usually 
large importation of foreign grain. 


Nor is the “preliminary statement” of the 1902 returns 
issued by the Board of Agriculture at all a comforting document. 
The leading feature is a continuation of the decrease in live- 
stock that has been going on since 1897. Even horses are fewer 
by 6,.42, while sheep have fallen off to the extent of 611,494, 
and cattle 207,918. Unfortunately, the shrinkage has taken 
place largely in. breeding stock, cows and heifers in milk or in 
calf, and ewes kept for breeding. Yet owing to the abundant 
rains the pastures in many districts are like hay-fields, and appear 
to clymour for something to graze them. The returns were 
collected on June 4th, and since then it is possible that feeding 
stock may have been purchased. On the other hand, no 
confience whatever is felt in the durability of the satisfactory 
price; now being obtained for cattle and beef, as it is believed 
that fter the removal of restrictions our markets will be flooded 
by supplies of meat from the Argentine Republic. In-other 
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respects the 1eturnms are not remarkable. There is, again, a 
decrease in the area of land under cultivation, but it is not more 
than might be accounted for by the steady extension of towns 
and gardens. 


Our Lincolnshire correspondent continues his notes as 
follows: ‘Only a very small flock of geese is kept, b2cause it is 
considered that the half-profit system generally provided is not 
quite fair to the farmer. Early in the year a man comes along 
with goslings, which he leaves with the farmer on condition 
that they shall make a fair division in the autumn. Our 
manageress here considers that the cost of food from March to 
October is greater than the original value of the gosling, and 
that consequently she used to have the worst of the bargain, 
even when due allowance is made for the various pluckings 
which take place before the final killing of the goose. These 
same pluckings are objected to by some on humanitarian grounds, 
although as it is to the interest of the owner not to pull the feathers 
till they are perfectly ripe and come out easily and without any 
marks at the roots, there is a natural guarantee against extreme 
cruelty. Stull it is more than doubtful whether the geese under any 
circumstances whatever enjoy the operation. Down makes the 
goose more profitable than the turkey, though the fox is here 
also a great obstacle in the way. A vixen in the spring thinks 
nothing of going off with the stout mother goose flung across her 
back. 


“Of the dairy much might be said. The cows used are the 
species of shorthorn known as Lincoln reds. They are better for 
fattening purposes or for supplying great quantities of milk than 
for butter-making. Usually a Jersey is kept with them, and the 
advantage of this is well understood. The mistress of the farm 
is excellent as a dairy-maid, as, indeed, she is in all other points of 
management, but her system would not do for a large dairy, 
because her hands are in continuous contact with the butter. 
True, they are kept scrupulously clean, but this is just what 
cannot be ensured as soon as servants are entrusted with the 
work. On the other hand, there is very little encourageme it 
for her to make the dairy good, since the prices obtained are 
ridiculously low. In the height of summer about sixpence or 
sevenpence a pound is obtained, and in winter seldom more than 
a shilling. Grocers explain this by saying that the demand 
is all for Danish butter. Yet better butter could not be made 
than that -which is produced on this farm, and it seems to bea 
thousand pities that the dairy industry cannot get itself organised 
here as it is in Ireland or Denmark. 





‘“‘ Such is a bird’s-eye view of the lighter side of the farm, but 
the main pursuit is that of raising and rearing young stock. The 
holding consists of about 200 acres, most of which isin permanent 
pasture, but the grass is better for young stock than fer fattening 
purposes. Some excellent Shire mares are kept here, and the 
foals are sold as soon as they leave their mother, when they 
usually bring from £20 to £30. Very good sires come to the 
neighbourhood.” 


The records from the moors afford a justification even more 
ample than we could have hoped of the expectation expressed by 
Country Lire some while ago that the grouse would prove 
better than they were reported. The Scotch keeper seems this 
year to have shown even more than his normal national caution 
in his estimates. In his fear of “ giving himself away ”—though 
this would not be his way of phrasing it—he has painted things 
far blacker than the facts warrant. On Yorkshire moors, as we 
know, record bags have been made. In Scotland there has been 
no record breaking, but the MacIntosh has done well, with 
something about 350 brace in the day, at Moy, and at Mealmore, 
adjoining, bags have been very satisfactory. Some moors, the 
most exposed ones, are exceptionally bad, but on the whole it ig 
quite a fairly good year, in spite of the terrible things that were 


prophesied. ) 





< 


Much more than a cattle-breeder’s interest—though that can 
scarcely be exaggerated—is attached to the sale on September 
5th of the famous herd of shorthorns at Langley Castle, Haydon 
Bridge, Northumberland. The name of Bates is of course 
known wherever the breed is known, but Mr. Cadwallader Bates, 
who was early in the year cut off in the prime of his life, was 
much more than a breeder of cattle. The faculty for that he had 
inherited, and he wrote a classical history of the breed, but he was 
also a great local antiquarian and historian, steeped as few 
were in the rich traditions of his native county. Nor was even 
that his highest title to remembrance. There were few kinder 
or more obliging men, and those engaged in work demanding a 
knowledge of local customs, antiquities, or architecture knew 
how willingly his ripe knowledge was placed at their disposal. 
Several most promising ventures have been sorely crippled by 
his death. 
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The meditations of Trade Unionists on the housing question 
in Toynbee Hall on Saturday were not fruitful of practical 


suggestions. Mr. Steadman, the president, amid assenting 
cheers, protested against the recommendation of the Parliamen- 
tary Housing Committee that cottages should be built ‘not too 
ambitious in character and design.” His objection was that 
this would “to every stranger advertise the poverty of the 
district.” This is mere fudge. A cottage should always be a 
cottage, not a miniature villa or bad copy of some larger house 
with tawdry ornaments that go shabby before the newness is worn 
off. Moreover, the satisfactory solution must in the end be a 
purely business one. Nothing could be more mischievous than 
for Government to attempt to give the working man a better 
house than he can afford to pay for. Nor do we think hope lies 
in the railway companies either, but in tubes and electric trams. 
Get these to carry the working man cheaply and quickly to the 
distant suburbs, and private enterprise may be trusted to supply 
the proper class of house. It is said that Providence helps those 
that help themselves, and the working classes, organised as they 
are, might deal with the problem themselves instead of constantly 
appealing for charity and protection. 


With a sentiment expressed by Mr. Dew it is possible to 
sympathise more fully. He objected vigorously to the contention 
that “‘ by piling floor on floor a much greater number of people 
might be housed in town.” Workmen’s flats or municipal 
barracks are the most objectionable form of lodging. In a 
cottage, be it ever so humble, there must be room and fresh air. 
There is almost certain to be a garden, and the children have an 
open space to play in. But houses such as used to be common 
in Edinburgh and were sneered at by Byron in a well-known 
phrase, ‘‘ the sixteenth story where himself was born,” are more 
or less prisons to the inmates and calculated to nurse almost 
every disease that comes from overcrowding. They, at all 
events, are not places for children to be born and reared in. As 
a cheap cottage. and garden, however, can only be had on the 
outskirts, the question to be solved is really that of locomotion, 
and the key to it is electricity. 


THROUGH THE IVORY GATE. 


Dream all night long upon the silvered sands, 
The moon will reign above; 

Dream of that voice which in the waves is heard, 
Kinder than tones of love. 

The ripple raises all the clinging weeds, 
Cooling the brown rock’s side; 

No gold that streams upon the maiden’s breast 
Gleams lovelier on the tide. 


Dreain till the silvery sands have turned to grey, 
And morn breaks cold and white; 
You will not find heartease beneath the sun, 
Till comes again good night. L. 


Among the more agreeable news from the Transvaal it is 
stated that General De Wet is writing a history of the South 
African War. It will be composed in the Taal, but 
translated into a large number of European languages. 
Should General De Wet possess a tenth of the skill with 
the pen that he has showed as a tactician, this should be a 
book of the day with a vengeance, especially if he has sense 
enough to avoid the general question and enlarge on his 
own hair-breadth escapes and wild adventures. The last three 
years his life has been a succession of incidents to dazzle the 
cloak and rapier novelist. He is devoting the proceeds to a charity, 
but we trust that will not prevent him giving play to his vivacity 
and imagination. 


Sir Christopher Furness has been compiling some statistics 
that throw a curious light on some aspects of Trade Unionism. 
They show that when wages are low the production per head 
increases, and when high it decreases. The average output per 
man per year was 1,280 tons in 1880, and it fell to 1,024 last 
year, when the average wage was the highest in the period 
covered. But the argument generally used in support of high 
wages is that good pay conduces to better work, a statement 
contradicted by the figures. Afvropos of this subject, it may not 
be amiss to refer to the case of the men working for the London 
Brick Company. They have been out on strike for six weeks, 
and the employers applied to Lord Roberts, and the War Office 
notified those concerned that work for discharged soldiers could 
be found at the company’s yard at Fletton, an occurrence that 
moved the secretary of the union, Mr. Will Thorn, to complain 
to the Commander-in-Chief. The answer of Lord Roberts was 
a model of tact and good sense. He disclaimed any knowledge 
of a wage dispute, but added, “In any case the question of the 
acceptance of the employment rests entirely with the men 
themselves, who are perfectly free agents.” This was an absolutely 
correct attitude. 
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So many of our readers are interested in the building ¢ 
houses, that no apology is needed for directing their attention to, 
controversy now proceeding in the pages of the Building News 
The story, as it may be gleaned from the words of the actors, ig 
as follows: A gentleman named Mr. Blackburn desired to haye 
a country house erected for himself, and engaged for tha 
purpose the services of a certain architect, to wit, Mr. Hatchar; 
Smith. At first all went well, but in time Mr. Blackburn begay 
to realise that his imagination had not accurately materialised 
‘“‘the quiet sepia drawings ” of his architect, and ‘as the house 
gradually rose before my eyes—a large blot on a_ be.utifyl 
landscape—I came to realise that it was a villa fit for Wim dledoy 
or Putney rather than a country house.” He was, ina word, 
thoroughly disappointed, and the question under discus: ion js 
what was his proper line of conduct. Our building contem oorary 
does not admit that he hada choice. An architect once s: lecte( 
is, like an Old Man of the Sea, to be carried about for eve. Ty 
enforce that doctrine he lectures the unfortunate client jn his 
inability to judge of what a building would be from the <¢ <etch, 
which of course is absurd. What Mr. Blackburn prop: sed to 
do was to grow creepers to hide the front and paint the wi: :dows 
dark, and, despairing of the outside, devote his attention .o the 
interior with the help of another architect. 


But the old Man of the Sea was not to be shaken ff sp 
easily. He would not even share his seat with anothe , and 
Mr. Blackburn and he parted company; and Mr. Lutyen , who 
had been called in, pulled down the house and built a ne » one, 
Whereupon Mr. Hatchard Smith, like Johnnie Cope, ca rying 
news of his own defeat, or taking a leaf from the book 5f Sir 
Redvers Buller, goes screaming and lamenting to the B ilding 
News. He does not complain of not being paid for se vices 
which proved worthless to his client, but considers hims: If ill. 
used in so far that his work was described as a large blo: ona 
beautiful landscape and another architect was called in. Our 
contemporary, taking its unhappy correspondent to its bosom, 
scolds Mr. Lutyens in high resounding terms for acceptiig the 
work. But whatever be the sympathies appealed to, he cer:ainly 
will not enlist those of people with houses to build. In a letter 
full of common-sense Mr. Blackburn says those who build 
houses ‘are entitled to have them built to suit their own ‘ancy 
and convenience,” and to contend that designs should be adhered 
to when they are not working out satisfactorily, or an architect 
retained after it is found that he does not suit his employer, is 
preposterous. The building of his own house has been to many 
a man an education, and the improvement of taste and the 
advance of architecture would be very seriously impeded if the 
doctrines of our contemporary were adopted. To cail up the 
bogey of professional etiquette is absurd. It must have cost 
Mr. Blackburn several thousands of pounds to carry out his 
change of plan. The fact that he faced this increased expendi- 
ture is itself a proof that he was not acting capriciously, but 
from a praiseworthy desire to have his house as good as it could 
be made. 


A cause must be strong indeed which brings a veteran painter 
like Mr. Holman Hunt from his retirement, and it is a very fine 
letter he has written to the Times about the proposed vandalism 
at Sonning. How exquisite is that passage about ‘the over- 
flowing sweetness of England, her hills and dales, her pastures 
with bright flowers, and the loveliness of her silver streams”! 
His defence of ‘‘the exquisite bridge over the main river” at 
Sonning is equally admirable. But how contrastingly does his 
stately English read beside that of ‘A Member of the Oxfordshire 
County Council” extolling “the light and elegant” structures 
which are to replace those about to be destroyed. ‘ Light and 
elegant’’ is good; it is your true jerry-builder’s phrase, but 
previous experience has shown that its interpretation by a 
County Council is not always that of a Mr. Holman Hunt. 


Art in general, and that part of it connected with natural 
history in particular, feels a severe loss in the death of Mr. 
John Nettleship. He was not, perhaps, a great animal painter, 
as Landseer was, for his scope of subjects was narrow anc his 
technique was occasionally rough. But, in his own particular 
province, that of depicting beasts of prey, he showec an 
appreciation of animal character which was near akin to genius. 
He reproduced to a marvel the impression of sleeping de ilry 
which all the larger cats leave upon the observer. The pri sent 
writer well remembers how, when he attended the lectur:s ol 
Henry Nettleship, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford an 
example of the work of jonn on the wall, a splendid t ger, 
distracted his attention from Greek roots and things, which : eem 
even less important now than they did then. Henry Nettle ship 
is dead now; so is Lewis Nettleship, the glory of Balliol, who 
perished on Mont Blanc. Only Edward, the famous oc list, 
survives of the four brothers, of whom their native p ace, 
Kettering, had every cause to be proud. 
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“LA CULOTTE TROWEE.” 


— PETIT ANDRE laid his head on the table and sulked. 
His mother, who was generally known as la pauvre 
Marianne, since her marriage with Jacques Nesqué, bad 
d labourer, keen braconnier, and general ne’er-do-well, had 

“caught sight, just as he was running off to school, of 
4 rer. in his nether garment. ‘* Malheureux!” she exclaimed, 
«wh are you not like Matthieu?” But that was only her 
mom utary irritation. She had two sons, and, though she tried 
hard o make them equal, it was the wilder who lay nearest her 
heart On all the manoir of La Fromentiere there had not been 
qa qu ter or more respectable girl than Marianne, and yet her 
heart .ad been taken captive by the wild braconnier. A modern 
wit h » remarked that the last thing to be civilised is woman, 
and c ‘tain it is that the most demure of them have an unspoken 
symp hy with what is wild and lawless. Though Marianne’s 
place < service at the chateau had been of the lowest, La Baronne 
had c ndescended to notice her, and had even suggested that she 
shou! wed the young keeper and live in his nice cottage. But 
when Marianne could get away, she went to see her poor 


the ardour of her passion reflected in himself. So for quite six 
weeks the wild man lived cleanly and lawfully and worked 
industriously, and seemed to be a thoroughly reformed character, 
so that her peasant neighbours all congratulated Marianne, and 
remembered that a harum-scarum lover often settled into being a 
model husband. But lawlessness was in his very blood, and a 
fortnight after marriage he was pretty much what he had been 
before. So they called her the poor Marianne, but she did not 
think herself so, because, though her husband possessed liberal 
views about game, and, indeed, about meum and tuum generally, 
he had a kind and merry heart, and spoke with a smile even 
when he had not a franc to offer her for housekeeping. 

Little André she ever seemed to love because he showed 
so much of his father’s spirit. In everybody else’s estimation 
Matthieu was by far the better. He was a very bookish little 
lad, and as his idea of enjoyment was to lie under the orchard 
trees and spell stories about the wolf and the bear and how /e 
bas bleue killed his wives, and Sister Anne looked out from the 
tower to see if anyone was coming, he saved both his clothes and 
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relations in the village, and there met Jacques, who could scarcely 
encounter a pretty girl of his own class without courting her. And 
he was such a gay, jolly, impudent dog! The sentimental 
schoolmaster loved her all the while, but he had read so many 
novels that he had lost touch with Nature altogether, and 
sighed and even made verses to the quiet fille de chambre— 
verses which she could no- more understand than fly—and 
in the most approved style of fourth-class novels and plays 
he said he adored her, and all that fanciful sort of rubbish. 
But Jacques, without beating about the bush, proposed one 
moonlight night that he should escort her back to the chateau, 
and ‘ound in her silence all the permission he required. When 
they came to the path across the hayfield he calmly popped his 
arm round her waist; he kissed her under the chestnut tree, 
and had asked her to marry him before he went whistling back 
to the auberge. It was not the first time by many a dozen that 
he |ad gone through a very similar performance, but nobody 
befc’e had taken it quite so seriously as Marianne. She had a 
larg, steady, constant heart, and to his great surprise he found 


o 


HE SULKED AND POUTED. 
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his shoe leather. He was not quite so strong as the other either, 
but he was a great favourite with the Curé, who often patted him 
on the head and said he hoped one day to see him in the church 
But André was simply a pickle. At birds’-nesting time, however 
carefully his clothes were mended in the morning, they were sure 
to be torn at night, and the good-humoured father would only 
laugh and say in a few weeks the young birds would all be flown. 
The mother was quite comforted. Yet ere the young birds 
could fly the apples and small fruit were ripening, and this was 
a new incentive to clamber garden walls and climb trees and get 
into new forms of mischief. ‘* Never mind,” the father would say, 
with a laugh; ‘a healthy kiddy will always try to get out in 
summer; wait till winter comes”; but in winter things were worse 
than ever. They lived close by the Marais de la Vendée, where 
there were abundant pools, and if there was ice he slid and fell 
into the water, and if there was not ice he went hunting for rats 
and got in the mud. So he kept Marianne’s life in a constant 
turmoil. The scenes in our pictures were of quite common 
occurrence. At first the mother would be a little angry at 
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discovering a new rent, and the boy, with a child’s ingratitude, 
sulked; but his disposition was as sunny as it was impulsive, 
so that ere long he flung himself down at her knee in a passion 
of repentance. Much as she might be moved by this, she 
went on with a serene countenance plying her needle, like the 
good-wife in Burns’s poem “garring auld claes look amaist 
as weel as new,” for if you have a husband addicted to Ja 
braconnage it is necessary to economise and make the things 
of the cottage stretch out as far as is possible. He looked 
rather downcast and shamefaced even when at last, with a 
happy, encouraging expression, she came to put on the mended 
garment. “You will be good now, my dear, and not have 
it torn again?” she said, and he whispered, “ No, mammy,” 
whereupon she caught him to her and sent him off to school 
with a kiss of love and forgiveness. Both of them were late, how- 
ever, and the sentimental schoolmaster sternly asked the reason. 
‘Ta culotte trouée,”” murmured the little lad, and the pedagogue 
first was going to punish them, but then he held his hand. “Ah, 
la pauvre mére !”” he exclaimed, and beckoned them to their seats. 

Now, truth to tell, he could not have been quite as romantic 
as he pretended, for when his heart was broken by Marianne he 
quickly procured a certain Madame Sophie, the widow of a 
well-to-do baker, to piece the fragments together again. It 
was said, however, that the grey mare was the better horse, and 
so the schoolmaster solaced himself with illicit memories of his 
older passion. One of the problems of his life, nevertheless, was to 
avoid the cottage where she lived. For he instinctively knew that 
two agencies, called respectively Work and Care, had been hard 
at work on the maiden who used to look so trim and natty. 
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There was no chance of }, 
»btaining tasteful dresses yoy, 
and little time to give to hg, 
personal appearance, so tha; 
she looked what she was—, 
labourer’s wife and somethin: 
of a drudge. But since ¢), 
day when Don Quixote 
found a princess in Dulcine, 
del Toboso lovers have eye 
been able to idealise thei; 
mistresses, and when the schoo]. 
master made his annual trip 
to Paris and told in the - abare: 
the pitiful story of his b ighted 
affection, he pictured h s go. 
dess for ever young, i r ever 
fair. Such details a that 
she had been a_ dc mestic 
servant and was niw a 
labourer’s wife would haye 
spoiled the romance, < 1d _ he 
had told so often what 1 fine 
lady she was that h>* had 
almost come to believe i 

Yet side by side wi h this 
illusion was a perfect snow. 
ledge of what she had come 
to, and so vain and fail js 
human nature, it yielde. him 
acertain satisfaction, si ce he 
felt certain that all her hard. 
ships arose from her | aving 
married the wrong m:n, or 
rather having missed the right 
man. To do him justice, it 
melted his heart into a curious 
kindness to the little ones, 
especially André, so that when 
he felt inclined to punish them 
he looked at a little ribbon 
that was fastened to his 
watch-chain and forgave them. 
She had dropped it years ago 
at a village merry-making just 
when he had summed up his 
courage to ask her to dance. 
She whirled off with her 
braconnier, but the less fortunate 
lover picked up the ribbon, and 
had secretly worn it for a 
while; then on discovering 
that no human being but him- 
self recollected anything about 
the incident he tied it to his 
watch-chain and found conso- 
lation in gazing at it when his 
wife was angry. But, as has 
been said, though he sincerely 
pitied Marianne for missing 
such a jewel as himself, he kept 
out of her way. She, poor soul, had clean forgotten, if she ever 
knew, that he once had taken a tancy for her. P. A. G. 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


TRAGEDIES IN THE CORN. 


CAN never see a field of corn cut without wishing that, instead of going 
round and round, cutting the corn into a gradually decreasing patca in 
the centre, the machines could as conveniently go up and down one side 
of it, in the same way as one rolls a lawn, until the whole was cut. A 
few days ago I was watching the last few yards of a large barley-field 
being cut. All the ground game that was in the corn had either been 

killed or made its escape, with the exception of two wretched leverets, Both of 
these had already lost a// their feet in the cutters—except that a fore foot of one 
of them was still hanging by a strip of flesh and skin—but they both kept hobbling 
in and out of the corn as the rattling machine approached again. At the last one 
was cut to pieces, but the other manazed to make a long bolt upon its stumps, 
only be:ng brought up at last because the hanging foot got tangled amor z the 
cut weeds and corn. It was mercifully despatched ; but the country- ie is 
always full at harvest of terribly maimed and crippled creatures that hav2 just 
managed to struggle off with life. Close to the field where the levere! died 
so miserably there is now a hen pheasant, who still looks after her rood, 
though she has lost both of her feet and walks upon the stumps. 





SHOOTING THE RABBITS. 

Where there are many rabbits in the corn, good work is done and goo: sport 
enjoyed in shooting them; but this could be much better managed { an at 
present if the up-and-down, instead of the circular, method of cuttin: were 
adopted. For the scythemen could, as at present, prepare the way 1 the 
cutters, which could be sent once or twice round the crop, so as to :\vea 
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Jear lane on three sides of the field, where the guns would stand, while 


the harvestmen and the cutters worked across the field on the fourth. All the 
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-ou'd be driven out on the quiet sides and the rabbits selected by the 
n as they bolted across the open space. It would be first-class shooting, 


the killing or maiming of game by the cutters would be a very rare 


ce. Few wild creatures have the nerve to stand the rattling and 
sound of the cutter’s approach, and if this remained always on one side 
id they would soon find their way out at the others. 
A SURPRISE FOR THE GAMEKEEPER. 
ed, thus employed the machines would be less dangerous than the old- 
: sevthe, which works so silently and almost soothingly upon the nerves 
» will often crouch before its approach just a second too long. As 
after the last sheaf had fallen and the last wounded leveret had been 
old Jabourer told me how once when he was scything a field of corn 
keeper told him to be careful just there, because a pheasant was 
ere abouts.” ‘* Ave, I'll be careful,” said the old labourer, scrutinising 
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the expanse of corn before him. As he spoke, ‘‘swish” went his scythe, and 
off came the pheasant’s head, falling at the feet of the gamekeerer. ccident 
of this kind would be rare with the noisv cutters, which are chiefly dangerous 
because they go round and round, bewildering with their c’atter the game that 
huddles for safety into an ever-narrowing space. 

THE CHIFF-CHAI RETURN. 

While the grain still lying in the fields keeps the hordes of sparrows and 
finches busy and attracts thither also the multiplied turtle-doves and wood-pigeons, 
as well as the newly-returned rooks, many common insect-eating birds are 
abandoning the exposed hedges for the shelter of gardens and plantations where 
they will take up their quarters for the winter. In addition, last week, three days 
in succession of warm south winds brought back to us more warblers, swailows, 
and martins than we have had before. “ven as I write, seated a shady 
shrubbery-nook, the persistent singing of chiff-chaffs on all sides makes it hard 
to keep pen and thoughts moving. Yet very rarely in spring or summer had 
the chiff-chaff’s note been heard there. Willow-wren, wood-wren, whiteihroat, 
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and garden warbler have come too; but the first of these sings rarely and the 
others not at all. Only the chiff-chaff is jubilantly noisy, perhaps because—as 
he is usually the first to arrive in spring—he is more sensitive than the others 
to pleasant changes in the weather. For Nature has need of all types of 
character to fill up the gaps of changing scenes and seasons. Sometimes the 
buoyant chiff-chaff scores an advantage by his quicker impulses, sometimes the 
more demure and plaintive willow-wren gains something by coyness, but, year 
in, year out, they both manage to travel to and fro and perpetuate the species, 
each being qualified to fill a slightly different place in the scheme of life. 


AuGusT’s FAREWELL CHORUS. 

Like the chiff-chaffs, the starlings have burst into fullest song, so full 
indeed that it always seems bubbling and boiling over and getting spoilt; like 
the too active intellect described by Sam Weller, from which thoughts came so 
fast that they kept tripping each other up. The robin, too, is seldom silent in 
the garden, and the yellow-hammer jingles in the hedges all day long. Thus 
August passes with a full farewell chorus, though none of the music is perhaps 
of the highest quality. Indeed, one of the most voluble voices of the choir has 
been that of the swallow, not usually recognised as a singing bird; yet if you 
listen to him you find that he has some notes that are rich and mellow, while 
the whole of his short rambling sons has the charm of seeming speech. It is 
this ‘*vex humana stop” which is all that we really admire in bird-music. 
When a canary’s song, for instance, becomes metallic and mechanical we dislike 
it, but, on the other hand, the cuckoo’s ‘two old notes” never fail to please, 
because they are so human, and therefore in our ears beautiful. In the same 
way the swallow’s song is nice, because he always seems to be “saying” 
something cheerful and pleasant to the other swallows near him. 

A QUESTION FROM BENGAL. 

The natural history of Bengal scarcely falls within my sphere; but a very 
complimentary reader of CounTRY LIFE, in an_ out-of-the-way corner of 
Bengal, asks: ‘* Can you see Nature’s reason in giving long tails of stiff and 
narrow feathers to the green parroquets of this country, which habitually 
nest in holes in trees?” The tails of birds fulfil several functions ; but the most 
important is as an aid to flight, as an extension of the aeroplane formedby a 
\ird’s body with extended wings. In birds of marked dexterity in flight, such 
as the king-crow—the master of all birds that fly—the kite, and the swallow, 
the tail becomes forked, evidently because this shape enables the bird to take 
the wind more cleanly with one side or the other of the extended tail at the 
same time that the slant of the extended wings is shifted to that side. Birds, 
on the other hand, which need powerful flight but do not seek their prey in the 
air—e¢.g., doves and pigeons—have ample straight-cut tails with strong quills, 
their chief use being to check the bird’s rapid course abruptly when it reaches 
its destination. You see this brake-action of the tail very plainly whenever, 
say, a turtle-dove, perhaps the most powerful flier of British birds in proportion 
to its size, alights on a branch. Hawks have tails of this pattern also ; because 
they always descend upon their prey with great speed, and the power of 
suddenly checking their speed is essential to their safety, for the same reason 
that a cyclist coasting down steep hills needs a power‘ul brake. 

CLIMBING AND FLYING TAILS. 

A third special type of tail is seen in the woodpeckers and other climbing 
birds, the feathers ending in sharp stiff points. By pressing these against the 
bark of a tree the bird not only gains support in clinging, but also, I believe, 
obtains the resistance required to deliver those powerful hammering strokes of 
its bill; and it is worthy of notice that this type of tail reappears in one of the 
swifts and also in some of the parrot tribe, because these birds nest in holes of 
rocks or trees and find the many-pointed tail exceedingly useful while they cling 
to the perpendicular surface in nest-building or feeding their young. We should 
not therefore have been surprised if the green parroquet—commonly known in 
Bengal and throughout India as the ‘green parrot ”—had possessed a spiny 
tail; but, although he is essentially a climbing bird, with two toes pointing 
forward and two backward, his habits demand that provision for hanging to 
trees ly the aid of his tail should be subordinated to, or at least amplified by, the 
necessity for speed in flight. For the ‘green parrot” is a gregarious plunderer. 
When, with hundreds of his fellows, he has rifled one mango grove, throwing 
to waste on the ground half-a-dozen mangoes for every one that he condescends 
to take a bite from, he has to seek another, perhaps far off; and, being very 
good to eat and surrounded by enemies, he needs to fly quickly. So we find 
that he has a very ample tail, wi ich not only helps him materially in his graceful, 
gliding flight, but also acts as a power/ul brake when he swoops down into a 
grove of trees. 

A UseFUL COMPROMISE. 

But at the same time Nature has, as it were, borne in mind the green 
parrot’s needs as a climbing bird, and if my Bengal reader will spread open the 
tail of the next one which is shot for mischief in the compound—-I have known 
a green parrot to go through a whole row of English sunflowers in India, calmly 
pulling each large bloom to bits, although apparently eating nothing—he will 
see how admirably the narrow, stiff feathers, graduating from the very long ones 
in the middle to the short ones outside, are adapted for pressing against a surface 
so as to give the bird support while he clings. Also, if he watches them 
climbing among the branches, he will see how, when they have taken a fruit in 
one foot, they use the pressure of the spread tail against the twigs to maintain 
their position. The tail constitutes, in fact, an admirable compromise between 
the many-pointed tail of the climber and the broad, ample tail of the flier, in 
exact accordance with the habits of the bird. Furthermore, by watching the 
flight of green parrots, with their curious, slender swerves from side to side, in 
contrast with the masterly curves and quick turns of kite or king-crow, he will 
see how a bird’s flight is affected according as the middle or the outer feathers 
of its tail are the longest. There is, in fact, all the difference that one can 
see between the wavy course of an ordinary skater on the ‘inside edge” and 
the sharp, clean-cut curves of the expert on the ‘‘ outside edge.” Perhaps, too, 
the parallel is as real as apparent. 

MIxeD Diet oF WILD THINGs. 

Another question which my Bengal reader asks is why the carnivorous civet 
cat eats fruit. This is a habit shared by almost all carnivora, just as almost all 
fruit-eating animals will devour helpless flesh-creatures. _ Insectivorous birds will, 
almost without exception, eat the callow young of other birds, if they are strong 
enough to do so, while all the smaller insect-eating birds take kindly enough to 
vegetables and fruit in season—watch a garden warbler among the peas, or a blue 
tit witn ripe pears! On the other hand, grain-eating birds enjoy an insect diet 
in summer ; and even the sparrow when possible brings up his young during the 
first weeks of their lives on little else. We make a mistake, in fact, in trying 
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to draw any hard-and-fast line about the diet of wild things. There is a ore, 
deal of human weakness in bird and beast when they come across anythine 
‘*good to eat.” It may not be quite the regulation thing for them, by ;, 
disappears. So when I see my dog stealing ripe strawberries in the garden I 
recognise that it is exactly what I wou'd do myself if I were he. E. KR, 


THE ORNITHORHYNCHUS 


UITE recently a writer in the Press committed 

himself to the statement that the contention o; 

zoologists that the whole of the animal kins dom js 

linked together is ‘‘ purely hypothetical.” E_ idently 

he could have had no knowledge of the su ject of 

this paper, for the ornithorhynchus, or duc --billeg 

platypus, combines in its own person the attributes of two of 
the great orders of the animal world—those of the ma amalia 
and aves—as a glance at the illustration will show. ) >t only 
is this so in externals, but is true also of its internal ec nomy. 
for like the bird it hatches its young from the egg and ! is but 
one opening for all excretions; and it is for this latter reas n that 
it has been placed, together with its close relative the © hnida, 
in the group monotremata. At the same time, the fe: ale js 
provided with teats, like other viviparous animals, wher: vy she 
is enabled to suckle her young when the latter have arr ‘ed at 
sufficient maturity, for which purpose the tongue of the infant 
platypus is pushed to the front of the beak. As it is an 
inhabitant of Australasia, it is not surprising that an exam ation 
of the skeleton reveals the presence of two short bones, w ich in 
the higher organised marsupials serve to support the ouch 
The duck-bill is purely nocturnal in its habits, and is pr: vided 
with cheek-pouches, wherein to store its food for consu. iption 
at leisure. Its general colour is dark brown, shading t. light 





ONE OF NATURE’S LINKS. 


brown on the abdomen, and the fore feet are webbed beyond the 
claws, which web the animal folds back when burrowing, at which 
it is most expert. The hind legs of the male are armed with a 
spur, which is perforated and connected with a poisonous cland. 
The beak, which, of course, is the most extraordinary feature of 
this creature, is, after death, like a piece of old leather, but in 
life is very sensitive and reddish at the tip. It is furnished, 
in lieu of teeth, with four transverse plates, with which the 
animal crushes the sma!l molluscs forming the main portion ol 
its diet. 

While residing in Queensland in the latter part of 1889 | made 
one of a party which took in hand the capture of one of these 
interesting little creatures. We selected a water-hole in wich é 
fair number had been seen, and on going into the water ‘ounc 
several holes just below the surface, all leading in an upwar¢ 
direction. The first burrow we opened up to a distance o! some 
16ft., when we found a chamber about 8in. in diameter con! «ining 
a nest, lined with grass and aquatic leaves, in which we > twc 
young. They looked like two balls, their tails laid ove: the 
heads and without fur; their eyes were hardly opened. \\ » had 
hoped to secure the mother, but soon found out why w were 
unsuccessful, for the burrow continued another 5ft., w en it 
opened on to the bank. She had evidently escaped, «: out 
approach, through this latter opening. Although we c ! ou! 
utmost to rear these young creatures, feeding them on warn muk, 
our efforts were unsuccessful, and they died about a week ‘ter. 

A few days later, the same company made a further a -mpt, 
and this time were more successful. We were careful 1 this 
occasion to go somewhat later in the morning, when th adult 
animal would be more likely to be at home., First of J, We 
searched the highest banks of the water-hole and stoppe«. 1p all 
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the openings we could find. We then proceeded to the water 
and started opening up what seemed a likely burrow. We had 
dug but a few feet when a male platypus, presumably finding the 
hack door shut, scrambled down to the water. I immediately 
made 2 grab at him, but must have caught him clumsily, tor I 
received a sharp stab in the ball of the thumb, which caused me 
to relerse my hold double-quick, and, unfortunately, he managed 
to get away. The dig I received was not as deep as a well nor 
“vide as a church door, but it served; and if there are any 


as Wit . 
persons who to-day doubt the poisonous nature of a platypus 
stab, they are welcome to my painful testimony in the affirmative. 


Deem ig it useless to proceed with this burrow, we tried another, 
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and this time our patience was crowned with success, for on 
digging to the nest we found a mother and two young, which we 
secured. 

We had already prepared a home for our captives before 
beginning operations, which was fashioned on the lines of that 
provided in the Melbourne Zoological Society’s grounds, where 
Mr. Le Souef had made them a pond 5oft. in diameter, lined 
with stone, in which was a small island with artificial burrows 
and boxes filled with dried grass. I attribute to this forethought 
the fact that the female ornithorhynchus reared both her young, 
and these were a source of considerable interest to us for many 
a day after. A. M. B. 





———— 
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| THE HOME-COMING OF DADA. 


By M. E. Francis. 
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«“ NEW he was bound to be one of the first,” said 
Mrs. Bunce, triumphantly. ‘“ Why, he’ve a-been out 
here ever since the war broke out. Two years and 
even months he’ve a-been there—and the hardships 
e’s been through, and the fightin’ he’s done! There, 

[ can’t think how ever the Government had the heart to keep 

en out -0 long.” 

«| bere’s others what have been out jist same as he have,” 
returne’: her neighbour, plaintively. ‘My Jan now—such a 
good boy as he be, too !—well, he’ve a-been out there months 
and months, and he’ve a-been in hospital ! ”’ 

«“ \s for fightin’,” put in the shrewd-faced littie man, who 
formed the third party to the discussion, and whose opinion 
carried weight in the neighbourhood, for his vocation of carrier 
enabled him to pick up many items of news during his daily 
round, ‘‘as for fightin’, Mrs. Bunce, I don’t mean to make little 
o’ your husband, but there bain’t nothin’ wonderful about him 
doin’ a lot o’ fightin’. They all done that—’twas what they 
were sent out for, and not a bit more credit to any of ’em nor 
for me to go joggin’ along behind the wold horse here.” 

Both women reddened, and turned upon him angrily. 

“If ye do think such things, ye did ought to be ashamed 
to say em,” cried Mrs. Andrews. ‘‘’Eroes—’tis what they be 
every man of ’em, Mr. Bright; and you did ought to know it, 
seein’ as ‘twas wrote up plain over the very Corn Exchange the 
day as peace was declared. ‘All Honour to Our ’Eroes,’ it said, 
in them little coloured lamps so ’andsome as it could be; and 
bain’t there a song about ‘ they’re ’eroes everyone’? ” 

“And I’m sure ye can’t say,” chimed in little Mrs. Bunce, 
nodding her curly head emphatically, ‘as it be the same thing 
fora man to sit snug in his cart behind the quietest old horse in 
Dorset as it is to leave your wife and your home and—and 
everything, and to go riskin’ your life among Boers and blacks 
in them wild parts out abroad.” 

“ E-es,” agreed her neighbour, making common cause with 
her against the enemy, ‘‘e-es, indeed, Mrs. Bunce. And your 
little boy wasn’t so much as born when his dada was took away, 
was he? Many a time, I dare say, you did think to yourself as 
he'd never see the face of his child. I’d’low he thought the same 
hisself goin’ off, poor fellow! Ye’ll agree that was a bit hard 
on the man, Mr. Bright, so little credit as ye be willin’ to allow 
our soldiers. Ye’ll agree ‘twas hard on the man to go off, 
leavin’ his missus to get through her trouble alone, and the child 
—the first child, too, mind ye.” 

“Tf it had been the tenth you wouldn’t pity him so much,” 
said the carrier, with a dry chuckle. ‘There’s some as don’t 
think so much o’ them things. Jim Marshall, now—says I to 
Jim t’other day, ‘Jim,’ I says, ‘I hear you’ve got an increase to 
your family’; and poor Jim, he looks at me and says, ‘ E-es,’ 
he says, ‘more hardship.’” Chuckling sardonically, he gathered 
up his reins and jogged on again, the women looking after him 
with indignant faces. 

As the green “shed” of his van disappeared round the 
corner, their eyes by mutual accord reverted to each other, and 
Mrs. Andrews laughed disdainfully. 

“’Tis a queer cranky sort of a body,” she remarked; “a 
bachelor man. What can you expect?” 

Mrs. Bunce’s face was still pink with wrath, but she smiled 
upon the other woman. 

“T should think your Jan did ought to come home soon 
now,’ she said handsomely, gratitude for Mrs. Andrews’s t} rely 
symp.thy causing her to be for the moment almost willing to 
admit there might be another soldier of some merit in the British 
Army besides Private William Bunce. 

_ “I’m sure I hope so,” responded her neighbour rather 

dismelly. ‘ You are safe to get your husband back next week, 

anyhow.” 

“Next week,’ echoed Nellie Bunce, joyfully. ‘Yes, he 
says in his last letter they was to start in a week, and I’ve 


a-counted up the time, and he did ought to land at Southampton 
Saturday week.” 

“T’d’low ye’ll be busy gettin’ all ready for him,” said the 
older woman, falling into an easy attitude with her hands on her 
hips, the better to contemplate her pretty neighbour. 

“T’d low I'll be,” responded Nellie, enthusiastically. ‘I be 
goin’ to give en the best welcome I can, ye mid be sure. I be 
cleanin’ up the house fro’ top to bottom, and I be goin’ to paper 
the kitchen. I’ve bought paper already; I reckon I could easy 
do it myself, the wall hain’t so very high and the room bain’t too 
big neither.” 

“’Tis a stiffish job for a woman though,” returned Mrs. 
Andrews, dubiously. ‘If Andrews wasn’t so bad with the 
iumbaggy, I’d get en to lend ye a hand; but he’s that stiff, poor 
man, he can scarcely so much as turn hisself in bed.” 

“Oh, I’ll manage,” returned Mrs. Bunce, nodding brightly. 
‘‘1’m a great one for contrivin’, and ’tull be summat to tell Bill 
as I’ve a-done it all myself.” 

‘“«Tt’ll take you all your time,” protested Mrs. Andrews, and 
they parted. 

During the ensuing days Nellie was indeed up to her eyes 
in work, carrying out vigorously her plan of cleaning and 
polishing the house from top to bottom. Baby Billy, who had 
hitherto considered himselt a person of very great importance, 
found himself hustled hither and thither as he had never been in 
the whole of his existence, a period extending over about thirty 
months. On one particular afternoon, indeed, when every 
washable article in the house was in Nellie’s tub, he had been 
bidden to play out of doors, and finding the maternal eye less on 
the alert than usual, had surreptitiously opened the garden gate 
and wandered to the forbidden precincts of the lane. 

He trotted along for nearly a quarter of a mile, until he 
reached a particularly delectable corner graced by a large 
rubbish-heap, which he proceeded to investigate with huge 
satisfaction, carrying one treasure after another over the way, 
sitting down to examine it, and immediately rolling on to his legs 
again to procure some yet more coveted object. 

At last, however, he secured two prizes than which nothing 
more desirable could be imagined, and with a sigh of satisfaction 
toddled for the last time across the lane and sat down to enjoy 
them at his leisure. The broken jam-pot was immediately filled 
with sand, while the rusty knife, grasped by its fragmentary 
handle, could be used in a variety of ways—so Billy discovered— 
as a spade, as a saw, asa chopper. He was engaged in mincing 
a dock leaf very small on a flat stone, his mouth opening and 
shutting in accompaniment to his labours, when he was suddenly 
hailed by somebody who had abruptly turned the corner of 
the lane, somebody who was probably on his way from the 
town. 

“Hello!” cried this somebody. 

‘“‘ Hello!” responded Billy, pausing with his knife poised in 
mid air and looking up with a pair of very big and very blue 
eyes. He had to tilt his head quite a long way back to do so, 
for the new comer was tall. Billy was a little startled; to begin 
with the new comer was a man, and he was not sure that he liked 
men—they cracked whips sometimes, and spoke loud and gruff, 
particularly when, as occasionally happened, Brlly chanced to 
run across the road immediately in front of their horses; then he 
had funny brown clothes—nobody that Billy had ever seen wore 
clothes like that; and he had a brown face too, a face so very, 
very brown that it gave his blue eyes astrange look. Billy was 
secretly a good deal frightened, but being a soldier’s son he only 
clutched his knife the harder and said, ‘‘ Hello!’ again, as the 
stranger continued to look at him without speaking. 

“| rather think I ought to know you, my lad,” said the man 
at last, in a queer quavering voice. ‘‘I’d swear by that little 
cocked nose. What’s your name, eh?” 

“‘ Billy,” responded the child, promptly. 

“Right you are!” cried the man, and he caught him 
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up in his arms, knife and jam-pot and all. “* Let’s hear the rest 
of it, though. Billy what?” 

“I want to get down,” asserted the urchin, vigorously 
struggling. “1 want to get down and make a pudden for my 
dada.” 

The man grimaced, and instantly set the child upon his legs. 

“* Perhaps we’ve made a mistake after all,” he said ; ‘* perhaps 
you are some other chap’s Billy. Where does your dada live, 
young ’un ?—tell us that.” 

Billy had by this time squatted on the ground again, and 
was once more chopping at his dock leaf. He did not answer 
until the man had twice repeated his question, then he explained. 

** My dada’s tummin’ home. He’s tummin’ in a ship—and 
a puff-puff,” he added, as an after-thought. 

“Right you are,” cried the brown-faced man, and he caught 
him up in his arms once more and kissed him. “I thought I’d 
know my little woman’s nose among a thousand, and yours is so 
like it as one pea is like another. Come, let’s go and look for 
mammy.” 

Billy was at first disposed to protest, but something at once 
merry and tender in the man’s blue eyes disarmed suspicion ; 
and when he presently found himself hoisted on a broad shoulder, 
and was thus carried at galloping speed down the lane and 
through the village, when, moreover, this self-constituted steed 
actually vaulted the garden gate, and covered the tiny path that 
intervened between it and the cottage door with two strides, he 
was not only reassured but jubilant. 

They could see “mammy” bending over the wash-tub 
through the open kitchen door, very red in the face, very wet 
and draggled as to dress, and with one end of her hair straggling 
down; and the queer thing was that at sight of her the man 
suddenly came to a standstill and uttered a kind of choking cry. 
And then mammy turned round and dropped the shirt she had 
been wringing out, and fairly screamed as she came rushing 
across the kitchen. Then laughing and crying together, she 
flung her arms round the brown man’s neck, heedless of the 
danger to which she was exposing herself from the broken 
jam-pot and the rusty knife which Billy was still brandishing, 
and kissed him, and rocked backwards and forwards with him, 
and seemed altogether to have taken leave of her senses. 

After a moment’s breathless pause of astonishment, Billy 
thought it time to assert himself. He dropped his two treasures 
on the floor and burst into a loud wail. Then clutching hold of 
the new comer’s close-cropped fair head, he endeavoured with all 
his might to pull it away from the curly one that was pressed so 
close to it. And then mammy looked up, and her eyes were all 
wet, but her mouth was laughing. 

‘You mustn’t do that, sonny,” she said. ‘ This is dada! 
Dada’s come home.” 

Billy was dumb with dismay and disappointment, partiy at 
the discovery that the much-talked-ofand hitherto unimagined 
dada was a man, partly because he was such a very brown 
man, but chiefly because he had arrived shorn of the glories of 
the ship and the pufl-puff which he had understood were to 
accompany him. So he sat still and rather sulky on the khaki 
shoulder while Private Bunce explained how he had caught 
sight of the little chap, and how he had at once “ spotted” him 
by that little nose of his, and how disappointed he had been 
when for a moment he had thought it was not his Billy after all, 
but some other quite uninteresting Billy belonging to another 
fellow. 

* But I found him all right,” he summed up triumphantly, 
“and I found you, little woman—lookin’ tip-top you are, just 
about! Lard, it do seem a mortal time since I left you, my 
girl.” 

“Oh, Biil, I meant to have everything so nice for ’ee,” cried 
Nellie. ‘ Dear, to think there’s nothin’ ready! I’m sure I’m 
not fit to be seen myself.” 

She glanced regretfully towards the wash-tub. Her pink 
blouse was in there—the blouse bill had always said he liked— 
and her lace collar and the little ruffles for her wrists. The old 
blue cotton gown which she wore was not only faded and patched, 
but soiled and almost wet through. 

* You're lookin’ just splendid though,” cried her husband. 
““ Why, that there’s the very gown you used to wear when we 
went a-coortin’—I mind it well—that little wavy stripe. I used 
to think it the prettiest thing I ever did see. And here’s the little 
curl comin’ down what I used to kiss when we was a- walkin’ down 
by the river.” 

“Oh, Bill, is it comin’ down? I wanted to be so tidy and 
nice. I reckoned you was comin’ next week, ye know.” 

* T come over wi’ the colonel. Hecome across a bit sooner 
nor we expected, bein’ knocked up with one thing and another. 
‘ The sooner the better,’ thinks I.” 

“« Of course,” cried Nellie, fervently ; ‘‘ the sooner the better 
indeed. But we be all in a caddle here. There, the window 
curtains and the best table-cloth and the very bed-quilt is in the 
tub, and I haven’t got any meat in the house! I thought Billy 
and me ud go a bit short this week, so’s to have a reg’ lar feast 
when you did come home, And—and——” 


’ 
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“* Now, don’t you fret, old girl; we hadn’t no table-cloth yo, 
yet bed-quilts out on the veldt. And as for meat—blowed jf | 
do care so very much for meat. But I tell ye what [ woyj, 
like.” ‘ 

“* What?” cried Nel.ie, breathlessly. 

‘¢ What I would like more nor any earthly thing,” <aid }; 
emphatically, but with a twinkle in his. eye, ‘is just. taters_ 
taters done wi’ a bit o’ drippin’, hot and tasty, the way you dj 
often do ’em.” i 

Nellie drew a long breath of relief. 

““Them’s easy got,” she said, jubilantly, but almog 
immediately her face fell again. ‘It do seem a poor kind 
welcome,” she murmured, ‘¢and J——” 

Private Bunce deposited his son and heir upon the floor, th, 
better to bestow a really satisfactory embrace upon tie itt) 
sunburnt woman. She was exceedingly damp and snv it yer 
strongly of soap, but he did not seem to mind. 

‘** Now, look here,” he said, “you couldn’t give I ¢ betty 
welcome nor what you’ve a-done. This here’s home—ho 1¢ as | 
did so often think of and long for, and here you be, nr y wol; 
7ooman, lookin’ just same as ever—just same as I so oft. in seed 
ye in my mind, and I used to dream about ye many a ti e, ang 
wake up and find mysel’ lyin’ on the sand. This here’ home 
and this here’s my little ?ooman—and I don’t want nothi: » else. 
wi out it’s this young shaver,” he added, as an after-thou 

And so, while the wash-tub steamed away unheede: in the 
back premises, a very merry party sat down to an imp omptu 
meal, The taters were duly set forth, and Nellie, cleaned xp and 
tidy, poured out tea, and Private Bunce cut huge slices from 
the crusty loaf, and declared he hadn’t had such a blow-c it, no, 
not since he sailed from Southampton. 

‘“‘T tell you what, Nellie,” he cried, presently, “ the rv om do 
seem to look more cheerful like wi’out the winder curtains, 
body notices the paper more—the dear old paper wha: I did 
stick up for ’ee myself.” 

Nellie opened her mouth as though to speak, but changed 
her mind and closed it again. 

“T tell you what it is,” cried Private Bunce, enthusiastically, 
“the place wouldn’t look itself wi’out that wall-paper. | 
wouldn’t have it changed for anything.” 

Then Nellie burst out laughing and clapped her hands. 
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BEES AND THEIR. . 
LAN DM ARKS. 


HE present year has been an anxious oie for bee- 
keepers, much rain and damp, and food and_ sun 
both lacking. The last few sunny days of late June 
roused the denizens of the hives, and swarms were 
heard of in goodly number. <A curious experience 

in bees’ ‘‘ landmarks” is so interesting to bee-keepers in the 
writer’s immediate neighbourhood, that she feels it may 
probably be equally so, and also instructive, to certain readers of 
Country LIFE. 

A few weeks ago, the writer found two swarms in two 
adjacent gooseberry bushes. Four hives being in the garden, 
and no one having seen the bees issuing from the hives, it was 
doubtful from which two the bees had swarmed, it being requisite 
to know this, for reasons explained below. A noted bee expert 
was sent for, who had some twenty years’ experience in all sorts 
and manners of swarms ina great bee-keeping district. He at 
once examined the interior of ali four hives, and easily decided 
on the “‘swarmers,” not being able, however, to state to which 
hive each identical swarm belonged. (The swarms had been 
shaken into straw “ skeps,” and covered over under the goose- 
berry bushes until the evening.) 

The bee-man advised the writer, as she had expected, to 
return the swarms to the parent hive, neither being strong enough 
to bear dividing so late in the season. On her asking ‘ Shall we 
just pick out the queens this evening and kill them, so that the 
swarms may return to the parent hive?” the expert said, “I 
myself will come back. I should like to examine the quecns in 
the swarms. One of those hives has a poor queen only lvit in 
her just hatched; probably a strong one has gone, and, if so, | 
should like to put her back and kill the one in the hive instvad. 
Before leaving, he found much fault with a tall growth of rhubarb 
allowed to flourish in front of the bee-shed. One big leaf a most 
hid a centre hive, and the others were more or less shaded by 
leaves. A raid was made en them at once, a grand clea:ance 
being the result. 

In the evening, the bee-man arrived again, and the two 
swarms were an object of so much interest, that at « sale 
distance many interested onlookers came to watch procee: ings; 
silence being requested. The bee-man had no veil or an pro- 
tection on face or hands. The skep containing one o. the 
swarms was emptied on to a white table-cloth, a plat: and 
glass being at hand; then from among the moving mass o. bees 
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the queen was spied, and the expert’s bare hand was plunged 
into the midst and pulled her out with a few of her staunchest 
subjects, and ina second they were safe under the tumbler on 
the plate and exhibited to the writer and others. A splendid 
quee .! in full strength, size, and colour. So she was hidden 
away alive, and the expert explained: ‘“* Now the bees will miss 
her 2d go back to the hive, so that we can easily see which she 
below zs to, and then we will kill the hive queen and put this in 
instecd, for she’s a beauty.” The bees on the table-cloth buzzed 
anxiously round, searching for their “liege lady,” then, rising and 
circli g, slowly made their way to the bee-shed; but there they 
seem 1 utterly at a loss, and a great confusion ensued. They 
enter d all of the hives indiscriminately, to be ejected angrily 
whe: wrong, and try again, hanging about in the cold night air, 
and : ot settling for hours. The second swarm was then dealt 
with, with the same result; the bees were lost, and knew not 
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where to go. The rhubarb leaves had been their landmarks, and 
without them they were utterly at sea, and knew not their own 
places. No one could risk putting the captive queens into a 
possibly wrong hive, so each one was taken from its glass and 
killed, and the troubled bees left to their fate. 

The writer and others visited the hives much later again 
that night, and saw many bees hanging about unsettled and home- 
less. Many must have died, and from appearances the following 
day it had thoroughly undermined the happiness of the colony. 
The expert considers it a very curious incident, one never 
met with before in all his bee-keeping experience. He 
emphatically declares the plucking up of the rhubarb was alone 
to blame, and urges on all bee-keepers to use the utmost 
care, and remove most gradually any possible hive landmark, 
otherwise are risked the lives and well-being of the whole bee 
community. Marta. 


SALMON AND TROUT. 


~ HIS is a business—this tailing 
a fish—that the fisher is not 
very often driven to when he 
has a gillie as attendant. 
Generally this means that the 
atten int carries either a gaff or a net. 
But i. is a dénouement to the exciting 
dram:. of hooking and playing a fish 
that +s very frequent when a man is 
fishin, by himself, for then he is only 
too ready to save himself any 
encun:brances that are superfluous, and 
vaff and landing-net often are the most 
utter superfluities. A fish of this size 
—a 25-pounder—is not to be tailed 
with success until he is nearly dead 
beat, for virtually, when you are by 
yourself, it means that you have to 
slack the strain of the rod on him, and 
if he gives a flicker of his tail and 
moves off ever so little as your hand 
comes to him, while the line is slack, 
he is only too likely to be lost to you 
for ever. Before you tail a fish—though 
this is a caution that is not needed 
when you deal with a 25-pounder—it 
is well to get as good a look at 
him as you can, to be sure that he C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
isa salmon and not a grilse. Take 
a good look at his tail, for this, in the present conditions, is 
the crux of the whole matter, and if he has the square tail of 
the mature salmon, well and good—you may tail him with some 
confidence; but if he has the forked tail of the grilse, then 
look out, for this forked grilse tail is not nearly so solid a thing 
as the square-cut tail of the salmon, and is uncommonly likely 
toslip through the grip of your hand. It is not every fisher, 
even of those who have had much experience, that has 
this useful piece of knowledge, even as it is not every fisher, 
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TAILING A FISH. Copyright 


even of those who have caught many fish, that knows the 
delight of going through with the whole business by one’s self 
and unaided, from the first hooking of the fish to the ultimate 
landing. 

There are conditions, of course, under which it is not 
possible for a man to act by himself the whole of this delightful 
drama. There are rivers such as the Findhorn, with its 
precipitous banks, where it well may happen to you to hook a 
fish while you are perched on a ledge of rock from which there is 
no possibility of moving in the direction 
needed for following the fish. The 
fish, likely as not, is fighting for 
life 50yds. belov you, and round a 
corner where you can get no sight of 
him. You are lucky if you hook a 
fish at all, for a more dour and unre- 
sponsive race than these fish of the 
Findhorn—and there are many good 
fish in that most beautiful river—is not 
known to the present writer. But 
many and many a fish has been hooked 
in this river and landed by a gaffer 
soyds. below the angler without the 
latter ever getting a sight of the fish 
at all. There is something a little 
uncanny about fighting an unseen power 
of this kind, with the roar of the swift 
tumbling river helping to confuse your 
senses. In such places as these it is 
obviously almost impossible to kill a 
fish of any size at all—of such size, 
that is, that youcannot absolutely drag 
him, with a kind of tug-of-war, right up 
to you against the stream, and it is a 
strong stream—unless you have a man 
with the gaff, and by preference a 
long-handled gaff, that will reach a 
Copyrght good long way, to aid you. [| 











always like a man with a long-handled gaff, too, to be handy 
when one is wading deep, especially if the stream is running at 
all strong and the bed of the river has big loose rocks. Those 
who have done some wading in the stream of Benchill, on the 
Tay, will know the delightful uncertainty of the foothold. In 
circumstances like these a man with a long-handled gaff may 
come in useful. It is not dignified, and it may be painful. to be 
gafled out by the seat of your waders, 
but it is a long way better than being 
drowned. 

I’ ven the hardest wading, however, 
is better than boat-fishing. This is the 
last resort, though this, again, is a deal 
better than no fishing at all. The most 
pleasant casting imaginable is from a 
bank whence you can command your 
water without even getting your feet 
wet. This is the ideal. Some folks 
will say that it is too ideal—too much 
like shooting out of an armchair—but 
as a rule there is so much of the rough- 
and-tumble work about fishing that one 
does not scorn the intervals of smooth 
and easy going. Of course one never 
gets into quite such tangled places when 
one is salmon fishing as sometimes 
come in one’s way after the trout. If 
you cannot cast some sort of a line, 
either by Spey throwing or some other 
expedient, there is not much use trying 
for a salmon. At least I never heard 
of anyone catching a salmon by 
“dapping ” a fly, although nothing that 
might be done in that way would 
surprise me. In the Pyrenean rivers 
they fish for salmon, and they say 
they catch them, with a mouse; and 
a professional fisher of the Tay has assured me that he has 
seen salmon rise at an apple going bobbing down the 
river. And why not, after all? And if so, why not take a 
“‘dapping”’ fly? It is not to be believed that the salmon takes 
the fly, as we call it, for anything known to the entomologist. 
If the so-called fly suggests to the salmon anything at all in 
Nature, probably it is something of the species of prawn or 
shrimp; but this, yet again, is all a mystery, for why should 
the salmon care to snap at it, whatever he takes it for, seeing 
that he feeds hardly at all in fresh water? After all, he does 
not snap at it quite as much as we should like him to. There 
is a lurid story, but it is true, of three very good salmon- 
fishers fishing a whole morning through on a long pool on 
a certain river, and getting but one rise between them. Then 
they declared roundly, clenching the assertion with an oath, 
or more than one, that there was nct a salmon in the whole 
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THE NETSMEN AND NETS. 


river. About midday down came the netsmen and nets, and out 
of that very pool which those three contemplative men had been 
angling in all the morning they fetched, at the first draught, 
between ninety and a hundred fish. This is a fact, unlike some 
tales of fishing; and it is a fact that shows that fish may be there, 
even if they do not seem greedy. What in the world the 
ish do suppose the feathery confections we offer them to be it 
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would puzzle the wisest to say. Personally, I do not belieya 
that salmon are at all particular about the colour, nor especially 
so about the pattern, of a fly; but this I do most fully believe 
that you have to get about the right size of fly in order tu delyg, 
them. I believe this to be all-important. There is q very 
striking instance of its importance (I know none that emphasise: 
it more clearly) in Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s charming bool 
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THE MOST PLEASANT CAST OF ALL. Copyright 


Argyllshire sport. There is a certain river there where the 
salmon are many, though not large. On the occasion in question 
the river had run down very low, so that it hardly seemed worth 
while fishing; but by one of those curious freaks to which 
fish are liable (though usually their freakishness is all the 
other way) the salmon were in a mood of taking with 
extraordinary freedom. At every throw a fish rose. After 
catching a certain number with a certain fly, Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, for experiment, put on a larger fly of the same pattern. 
It would not be right to say that not a fish would look at it, for 
several fish came up, followed it round, as fish so often will, but 
not a fish of them all would take it. After convincing himself 
on this point, in order to prove that no sudden change in the 
atmosphere, or anything of that kind, was responsible for the 
sudden change in disposition of the fish, the angler reverted 
to the former fly—of the same pattern but of the smaller size— 
and at once the fish were ready to 
take it freely. It is seldom one 
gets a chance of proving any fact 
about fish or fishing so conclusively 
as this. 

Generally speaking, however, to 
return to the matter in hand, you can 
offer a fly to a trout, by “ dapping ” it 
over him, in situations where you 
would not think of trying to get it near 
a salmon. Look at that tangle of 
branches through which the lady is 
deftly getting her rod. It is a likely 
place for a good trout. Under the 
overhanging branches of a tree like 
this is just the place that a big trout 
might choose to lie, waiting for any 
grubs or caterpillars that the wind 
might shake down to him off the foliage. 
For the business of ‘ dapping’”’ for him 
rather a long stiff rod is best, and only 
a very few feet of gut. When all is clear 
of the branches, you may lower down 
gently, keeping yourself well out of sight 
the while, till the fly just touches the 
water. There let it play, just moving 
up and down with the movement o’ the 
point of the rod, like a fly touciing 
the water to lay an egg. If the fat 
trout has not seen you, ten to one he 
will come at it with a rush. Then you must look out. He will 
hook himself with his jump—no need to strike him—but whe: he 
begins to run you can do little with him. You can hardl; get 
the rod out from among the branches ; you must let the line run 
out from the reel, and reel in as.you get opportunity, trustir z to 
the chapter of lucky accidents to keep it clear of the branc 1¢s. 
The odds are in favour of the fish, but sometimes they will -ura 
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ver way, and after a few rushes he may begin to heave up 
on his side, and you can deal ‘with him pretty much at your 
pleasure. There is one good thing to be said of this ‘ dapping,” 
that you may use a good strong gut, for none of the cast will 
touch the water. You will not need the fine drawn gut, which, 
even at its finest, is too coarse for the clear-sighted fish 
when you are casting. After all, what would fishing be if 
there were but one kind of it? It is the infinite variety 
and txe infinite uncertainty that make its charm. 


the 0 


IN THE GARDEN. 


DAFFODILS IN MEADOW-LAND. 


“4 HE time for planting bulbs is rapidly approaching, in fact, may be 
said to have begun, as many things, the Poet’s Narcissi as an 
example, are better when put in now than two or three months 
hence. The vitality possessed by some Narcissi or Daffodils is 
astonishing, some varieties flowering well, though necessarily late, 
when kept stewing in a room during the best part of the winter. We 

plante.’ thousands of Daffodils as late as February last year, amongst them some 
coloni:; of Johnstoni Queen of Spain, and they flowered almost on the threshold 
of sun) ier. Next spring, in the proper season, these groups should be a beautiful 
pictur with the graceful star Daffodils 
as co.ipanions. An old moat was 
plante with bulbs, and in the evening 
the flowers reflected on the water surface 
were «s beautiful as the same Daffodils 
formin: glittering cloud-like groups in 
the nesr meadow-land. 

few varieties will not thrive at 
all in grass, as it is only by high 
culture in pots or in some well-prepared 
bed or border that their full develop- 
ment is assured; and a few of those 
with heavy double flowers, such as 
Sulphureus plenus, Aurantius plenus, 
and Incomparabilis plenus, are in a 
degree unsatisfactory, for the reason 
that the flower-stems are soon bent and 
all good eflect gone after a heavy rain 
or rough winds. All the Narcissi are 
best in deep and damp soil. <A light 
shade suits them all, especially such 
types as Barri, Incomparabilis, and 
Leedsi. It may not be needful to dig 
deep friable soils for the bulbs if the 
dibber penetrates easily, but as a rule 
it is necessary to strip off the turf and 
make a good place for the bulbs, We 
planted two banks some years ago with 
Daflodils. One bank was prepared for 
them, not elaborately, but the soil was 
made fairly good. In the other case 
the bank was not touched, simply left 
in its rough condition, with the result 
that the bulbs were generally a failure. 
A well-known planter of bulbs writes: 
“Practically all the trumpet Daffodils 
may be grown well in open pastures, 
but not so the smaller-growing sections, 
such as Moschatus, Triandrus, and 
Bulbocodium, which cannot — stand 
drought and long” grass. Little 
colonies may, however, be established 
on the half-clothed banks of small 
streams, using the Creeping Jenny tenn WWKearmee 
(Lysimachia Nummularia) as a covering ? 
and protection. The Bulbocodium type 
is suong enough to grow in grass, 
and it stands a dry soil better than the others of its section, but none 
of these lesser Narcissi can be regarded as good plants for naturalising or 
for planting in grass. arly planting is of the utmost importance ; it is quite 
a mistake to wait for the clearance lists of dealers before purchasing, as many of 
the bulbs so obtained have spent four or five months of their growing season in 
awarehouse. September, October, and November are the months for planting, 
and the earlier the better. 


C. Reid. 


GROWING WATER-LILIES IN A TANK. 


The following questions about growing the Nymphzas or Water-lilies in a 
small tank will provably help many readers who are anxious to have these 
beautiful flowers in their gardens. We have seen charming results from growing 
the right kinds in small tanks or tubs, and when the flowers are close to the eve 
one may see with comfort their beautiful and varied colouring. A Nymp vis 
a flower jewel on the water surface. The questions are as follows: 1. What 
depth of water is required, and whether hard or rain water? 2. How can the 
tank be kept clean and sweet? 3. Is a constant change of water necessary ? 
4. Is soil necessary in the bottom of the tank? 5. Varieties to grow. 6. Can 
watcr-loving flowers be grown round the tank, 6ft. by 6ft.? These are 
such interesting questions that we answer them as fully as possible in this 
column, 

1. With regard to the depth of water, that depends upon the Water-lily 
planted, as the Nympheeas vary considerably in strength of growth. The white 
Lily of our rivers is frequently in quite deep water, but as the tank is only 
6ft. by 6/t. the smaller growers must be chosen, like the pretty Nymphzea pyemzea 
anc its yellow variety, which are satisfied with a depth of about a foot. Hard 
wa‘er will never produce fine flowers—the plants seem starved and unhappy—so 
five rain water; at any rate, it must be soft. 
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2. Stagnant water will not do. A constant chinze must be maintained by 
a slight dripping from the tap, otherwise at set intervals the whole of the water 
must be let off and the tank refilled. When the water is kept on the 
move, as by the tap, the tank should be free from objectionable smell, 
Of course, as Nymphzas are very strong and leafy, some smell is 
inevita»le, but not sufficien:ly so to be: unpleasant. The smell is more likely to 
arise from an overcrowding of water plants at tne margin, not from the Water- 
lilies themselves. 

3. Drainage is essentia', so leave a plug-hole and kez) the soil necessary 
to promote growth away from this outlet for water. If possible the best way is 
to put the Nympheeas into a basket, this depending upon the size of the plant 
or kind, and drop it into the water. Some good loam and manure will suffice 
for soil. It w.ll not be neces-ary to disturb the plants unless they get too 
thick. The Water-lilies may be kept in vigour by adding manure or bone-meal, 
say once a year, when new growth is beginning. It must be remembered that 
Nympheeas increase with considerable rapidity, some more so than others, and 
it will be found essential to remove offsets and in time break up the 
masses to prevent an absolute clogging up of the tank. The various 
species and varieties differ greatly. Some make offsets rapidly, and some 
do not. The beautiful N. Laydekeri rosea, for example, does not develop 
offshoots at all. 

4. Yes; certainly soil is necessary at the bottom of the tank, a mixture 
of well-decayed manure and loam sufficing. 

5. Only small growers can be planted in a tank 6ft. by 6ft., and therefore 
the selection is limited; but the following are charming in shape and in 
colour: N. pygmza, white; N. p. Helvola, yellow; N. Laydekeri rose1, 
opening pink but passing to deep blood crimson with age; N. sanguinea, deep 
red; N. caroliniana, flesh; and N. 
fulgens, crimson, 

6. We should not smother up the 
edge of the tank with water flowers. 

Rose Notes. 

Gruss an Teflitz.—We have had 
occasion to refer to this Rose before, 
but it is so beautiful on this sunny 
morning (August 21st) that, as the 
planting season is approaching, it must 
not be passed by without again recom- 
mending it as one of the best garden 
Roses raised of recent years. We 
planted several bushes about two years 
ago, and at the present moment all 
are in flower—one with forty buds 
and open blooms, and these of 
glowing crimson colour, the centre 
showing somewhat when fully expanded, 
but this only adds to its charm. Their 
fragrance is delicious, and their rose 
perfume as sweet and strong as in the 
Cabbage Rose itself. We are goinz to 
try to make a sort of hedge of 
this variety next year. The deep 
colouring of the flowers and rather 
dark leaf are unusual and most effective. 
It is classed as a hybrid Tea. 

Alister Stella Gray.—A climber 
of rare beauty and interest. This is 
another Rose we place great faith in, and 
we have reason to do so, as it has never 
failed each year to give a_ beautiful 
harvest of flowers. It is a climber 
not of the wild nature of Gloire 
de Dijon or Crimson Rambler, but 
growing some 6ft. We have it against 
a south wall where Choisya ternata 
and the white Passion-flower Constance 
Elliott are in beauty. Alister Stella 
Gray is a Noisette; it has delicate 
green foliage and clusters of flowers 
—we may almost say hundreds of 
them — deligntful little yellow or 
apricot-yellow buds, not so large as a 
small walnut, which open out white. 
We shall purchase some more of this to plant against a split ork fence we 
have put up. 

Mme. Jules Grolez.—This is one of the coming Roses, so to say. It isa 
hybrid Tea raised by that famous French rosarian, M. Guillot. It is not 
only a good garden Rose, but is acceptab’e to the exhibitor, who, of course, 
regards the Rose from a different standpoint to those who simply plant to fill 
the borders with colour and fragrance. The flowers are bright r.se and of 
beautiful shape. 

A Beautiful Monthly Rose. —It is difficult to describe the colour 
of the new China Rose Mme. H. Montefiore. The prevailing tint 
is apricot-yellow, the buds of intensz colour, with the ower petals 
tipped with carmine. The flowers are carried erect, after the manner of 
Queen Mab. Possibly it is nearer the Teas than the Monthlies, for if 
this is a China Rose, Beryl should be so classed. We seem to require 
a new class for such Roses, unle-s they are all grouped under the heading 
of China Teas. 

Bardou Job.—**P.” writes: ‘* Tnis seni-double Rose may not bloom so 
abundantly as Marquise de Salisbury, but the individual flowers are more 
beautifu'. It would mike one of the most brilliant of bedding Roses if pruned 
rather hard, but in whatever way it is grown it will always be admired. We 
do not usually meet with this type of Rose on standards, for the good reason 
that they are not required. I quite expect to find such Roses as standards 
extensively called for in the nursery in future. Tney are the embodiment of all 
that is graceful ina Rose. I never see a well-zrown standard of Mme. Eugene 
Resal, Mme. Laurette Messimy, Griiss an Teplitz, and the like without a 
desire to possess a number of such trees. All who are acquainted with these 
Roses as bushes can reidily picture them as trees and their telling effect in the 
garden.” 
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lies in a glorious part of the Middle Ward of Lanark- cheerful and prosperous town, once distinguished as a Royal 
shire, a region full of history, where the stern walls of residence and afterwards the chief burgh of the Duchy of 
many a fortalice still rise on the mountain crest, or Hamilton. Here is the stately palace of the Duke, standing 
frown on the brink of the chasm—ivy-mantled ruins close to the town—the place where Mary collected her adherents 
datir ; from the days of Drumclog and Bothwell Brig, and long in 1598. 
befor. Beautiful gardens they are, lying like a gem in a great It is at this point that the Avon, rising near the border of 
coun -y of peat-stained burns, which linger in dark pools beneath Ayr, flows into the Clyde. It has passed in its lovely course 
umb: .geous woodlands, and break then into yellow torrents over through the vale to which it has given its name, and has entered 
rock: ledges in their haste to join the broader waters of Avon Hamilton Parish at Millheugh Bridge, a little below which it 
and «lyde. A luxuriance characterises this part of Lanarkshire flows through a magnificent defile, bounded on each side by 
whic: is not found everywhere in Scotland, and Nature has majestic rocks of romantic aspect, rising 2ooft. or 300ft., and 


dealt kindly with the region. 
It is true that the higher hills 
are oiten waste, and given up 
tothe swelling moorland, but 
along the river courses the 
sylvan scenery is of the most 
enchanting beauty. It is the 
couniry described by Scott in 
“Old Mortality,” and he speaks 
of the grand woodland charac- 
ter of the landscape along the 
Clyde valley, where the forest 
breaks into level ground and 
gentle slopes near the river, 
forming cultivated fields inter- 
spersed with hedgerow, trees, 
and copses, ‘‘the inclosures 
seeming as it were to have 
been cleared out of the forest 
which surrounds them, and 
which occupies, in unbroken 
masses, the steeper declivities 
and more distant banks.” From 
the peat on the moors the 
streams take their colour, ‘a 
clear and sparkling brown, like 
the hue of the cairngorm peb- 
bles,” and go rushing through 
this romantic region in_ bold 
sweeps and curves, partly seen 
and partly concealed by the 
trees which clothe their banks. 
Such is the romantic setting 
of Lord Ruthven’s remarkable 
terraced gardens, masterfully 
formed upon the rocky steep 
above the Avon, and _pre- 
sently to be described. ‘The 
visitor approaching from Glas- 
gow to Hamilton will pass by 
Rutherglen, which was a town 
before Glasgow, and by Both- 
well Castie, an old ruin on the 
lofty bank of the Clyde, that 
has figured in many a scene 
of siege and conflict, and is 
one of the most imposing 
baronial ruins in Scotland. At 
Bothwell Bridge was fought, 
in 1679, the famous battle 
between the Royalist troops 
under Monmouth and_ the 
forces of the revolted Covenan- 
ters, wherein the Covenanters, 
Who had been victorious at 
Drumclog, were altogether 
overthrown. Very graphically 
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richly clothed, in some cases almost to the summits, with stately 
and venerable oaks. Nearly in the centre of the defile are the 
remains of Cadzow Castle, celebrated in Sir Walter Scott’s 
ballad, seated on a rock which ascends perpendicularly to a 
height of 2o0oft. above the bed of the stream, and on the 
opposite bank is the banqueting house of the Duke of Hamilton, 
a charming creation, modelled upon the design of Chatelhérault, 
from the dukedom of that name which his Grace holds in the 
peerage of France. 

In this romantic gorge are the house and the gardens of 
Lord Ruthven, illustrated here, rising in terraces on the western 
bank of the river, which, after forcing its way along the rocky 
channel below, flows through the fertile valley and falls into 
the Clyde, as we have said, near Hamilton Bridge. Very 
considerable antiquity is assigned to the quaint old gardens in 
the Dutch taste at Barncluith, and one authority says that they 
were laid out in or about the year 1583. The terraces formed 
on the rocky steep are of later date, and the whole garden, in the 
course of generations, has undergone many changes. The fall 
of the ground being natural gave many advantages to the garden 
maker, but, on the other hand, there were great difficulties, and 
it was not without the exercise of high skill that the gardens 
were formed as we see them. Even now they are scarcely 
finished, some of the balustrades on the edge of the terraces 
being wanting. 

Terrace making is an art that has exercised the ingenuity of 
many Scottish gardeners and architects. John Reid, gardener 
to Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, Aberdeenshire, produced 
at Edinburgh, in 1683, the earliest Scottish gardening book, 
under the title of “The Scots Gard’ner,” and therein he gives 
instructions to those who would make terraces upon the natural 
declivity of the land. ‘As to terrass walks, if the brow on 
which you make them be not too steep, the work will be the 
more easy. If you build them up with walls, be careful to found 
deep enough, according to the level; and if the middle of the 
terrass be on the central line of the house, or of any walk, make 
the stair to part at a plot on the head, going down on both sides. 
So much of the staircase may be within as that the outer edge 
thereof may be in a line with the border of the wall; by this it 
mars not the walk; the rest may be at the ends. Plant the 
borders at the upper side of the walk with wall trees; the under 
side, being but an ell high, with laurels, etc. But if your terrass 
consists only of walks and sloping banks, you may have the 
border at the head and foot of each bank, on either side of the 
walks, planted with standard cherries, etc., and the banks of 
violets, strawberries or grass.” 

Reid’s principles rather than his details are exemplified at 
Barncluith, the character of the ground having enforced the 
disposition of the stairways. There are four terraces or walks 
most picturesquely and beautifully planned and constructed. 
The bed of the Avon is some 5oft. below the level of the lowest 
of them, and the declivity is very steep. This lowest walk 
is a grass terrace, deeply shaded by trees, and at one end 
is a quaint old garden-house, with a twisted double stairway 
leading to its upper storey, while at the other end is a charming 
circular basin, from which rises a low fluted column, with a vase- 
like top filled with flowers, which sends up a sparkling jet of 
water. The balustrade at the edge of the declivity is very 
charming, and the nature of the slope causes the wall to curve 
near the fountain. A beautiful acacia grows upon the terrace, 
and its lovely enduring green and beautiful flowers add much to 
the charm of the place. At the end of the terrace near the 
fountain are two rustic arches under the upper wall, and a rustic 
stairway leads up to the higher levels. The retaining wall of 
the second terrace walk is covered with ivy and climbing plants, 
and crested with characteristic vases. Above, upon the level 
which it bounds, is a gravel walk, with a border of flowers, 
giving access at one end to a second garden house. Roses border 
the way, and there is a stone bank supporting the next higher 
level, overgrown with wallflowers, ferns, etc. Still mounting the 
steep, therefore, we reach the third terrace, which is a beautiful 
grass walk bordered by a long flower-bed, and commanding a 
charming outlook over the sylvan gorge. The retaining wall of 
the fourth level is again clustered with climbing plants, and there 
are several yew trees along the upper border. Very quaintly 
are these cut, and they possess a curious attraction, in contrast 
with the gay flower-beds which neighbour them. A balustraded 
wali, with vases, is behind the terrace, and there are many 
pleasant places to explore, the forecourt of the house being on 
that side. 

The pictures will show how very delightful is the effect of 
this terracing upon the declivity above the Avon. The masonry 
is exceedingly good, and there is a happy union of classic 
formality with something of rustic charm. There were oppor- 
tunities which do not fall to every garden maker’s hand, but not 
every designer would have used them so well. The illustrations 
wil! complete the description of this delightful hillside garden. It 
is a place full of suggestion for those whose houses may lie 
adjacent to woodland gorges, which present opportunities that 
are not always realised, and such places need not always be left 
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in native wildness. The formation at Barncluith is rock, anq 
much excavating must have been required, but the soil is dee) 
enough to give rootage to the splendid trees, while the sunny 
slope is conducive to a luxuriant growth of flowers. The plac. 
is as beautiful in winter as in summer, for the green yews 
are there, and the other trees lift their varied tracery avaing 
the sky, while below the rushing sound of the Avonis heard.  [tjg 
a fine river, full of salmon, trout, perch, lampreys, and silver ee], 

Allusion has been made to the splendid growth of trees 
in this region. Hamilton Wood, on the Avon and the Barrcluith 
3urn, is a great woodland tract, which, with its gnarlej and 
venerable trunks, represents practically all that remains of the 
ancient Caledonian Forest. ‘The storms of centuries have )jlown 
over some of the oaks, which thrive extremely well, many being 
venerable trees of great size, some even measuring 36ft. in <irth, 
Larch and Scotch fir are numerous, and the river ban‘:s are 
crowned with luxuriant foliage. Silver and spruce fir su ceed, 
and the cedar of Lebanon has attained considerable size. Here 
may be seen the only herd left in Scotland of the old white 
Caledonian wild cattle. The Barncluith Burn joins the Avon 
about half a mile from the town of Hamilton, after flowing down 
through the wood, and leaping over five or six declivi!-ss in 
brawling picturesqueness, adding greatly to the beautic. and 
attractions of the scenery. 


** In one impetuous torrent, down the steep 
It thundering shoots, and shakes the country round, 
At first, an azure sheet, it rushes broad ; 
Then whitening by degrees as prone it falls, 
And from the loud resounding rocks below 
Dashed in a cloud of foam it sends aloft 
A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless shower.” 


These lines have been used of one of the neighbouring Falls 
of Clyde, and they may be applied, with modification, ‘o the 
lesser falls on the Barncluith Burn. The whole of the vile of 
the Avon, with the gorges of its tributary burns, is mariedly 
beautiful, and has all the harm that is found in Scottish river 
courses, and with a richness that does not invest them all. The 
gardens of Barncluith have also, as we have seen, a marked and 
attractive character, and the succession of terraces has prolably 
in its kind no rival in Scotland. At least this may be said, that 
there is picturesqueness in their character arising from varied 
treatment, too rare in formal gardens, which may serve to 
show. that formal gardening is no bar to the introduction of a 
sweet picturesqueness, but rather that it lends itself to such 
a character. 


AN OLD QUARRY. 


IITERE was now no monotonous chip, chipping of the quarrymen 
quarrying stones, nor was the rumbling of wheelbarrows along planks 
to be heard, nor yet the eerie muffled pick, picking down below of 
the ‘little people” as it sounded when the quarrymen were there, 
answering the blows of pickaxes with dull monotonous echo, as if to 
say *‘ You will not tire the littke brown earthmen with all your toil, 

for we are of those who never tire.” These faérie folk no doubt had travelled 
away through the bowels of the earth to answer some other restless knocking at 
the earth’s stone door, and now, instead of them on quiet evenings in spring, 
there might be heard from the woods around another quarryman at work 
—the woodpecker making his home, heariny perhaps too some little brown 
ghoul of his own in the depths of the tree peck, pecking in a tireless 
answering. 

Over the great stones, left carelessly about the quarry, moss had begun to 
creep, hardy plants had pushed brave roots between the cracks and spread a 
green glory over their naked strength and rugged outlines. Over the steep 
precipitous sides wild roses hung in rich profusion, flinging their peta's down 
the abyss to drop upon the stagnant water that day after day reflected the great 
sky from morn till noon: the pale greys of morning, the warm blue of the slow 
do: days, the golden glow of even, deepening sometimes until there lay a 
pool of crimson blood among the dark rush clu:nps whitened here and there bya 
splash of wilding cuckoo-flowers or pale forget-me-nots. 

The wide-eyed roses were too far away to see their petals mirrored there, 
until bereft themselves of their glory, when they might perhaps catch a glimpse 
o{ them dyeing the pool as the wind swayed their bare heads far inwards, or 
shook their crowns of golden stamens back and forward in the sun. Al! along 
the clean cut side the wild thyme ran its purple bud masses starred will 
tiny pink blossoms. On the rocky ledges and in nooks great rusty ‘asses 
of ragwort grew, holding up ragged yellow heads to’ catch the sunshine, 
vieing for supremacy with the white and pink heads of yarrow that grew 
all about. 

Down in the quarry seedling trees had taken root, soft green maple with 
sapling oak and elm, and on a mossy carpet grew beautiful ‘the lady of the 
woods,” a shimmering silver birch, its restless leaves quivering in the sun:hire, 
its trunk a silver line of light against the dark quarry sides, the silver lining to 
the green cloud that hung about the place. 

Everywhere, on turf and moss and stone, ran the wild strawberry, : id on 
warm August afternoons a woodland feast lay spread sweeter than all th foods 
of Arcady. A glint of crimson here and there in the green was all that ».<t the 
eye at first, but when the leaves were gently laid aside dozens of rich c:.imson 
fruit were seen, whose flavour no fat wet garden berry could equal ; the; asted 
of the wild woods, of the greenness of the moss, of the brown of the lo 2, the 
red of passionate dog days, the sweet o’ the sun. 


** Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan.” 


Besides the life of flower, of crimson fruit, of seed-pod, and ~vaving 
grass, there was the life of the Meadow Brown that flitted occa:.onally 
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among the flowers, of the Common Blue and Torto’seshell that loved to 
linger among ‘‘ to Ws Pars'ey pale.” Through the strawberry leaves would 
slink occasionally a great brown toad, or a green and golden lizard would 
flash 2cross the warm stones, or, with a dull veil over its colours, lie and 
pake hour after hour upon the rock. On the sandy hillocks the white tails of 
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sporting rabbits might have been seen, and if when evening came one lay very 
quiet on the grass, the black bats might have come darting near, and the 
swallows swooped low to their nests in the rock; later, with a soft rush, two 
great quiet wings might have spread and a slow-moving owl sailed past the waving 
grasses on the ledge and across the disc of the pale round moon, A. IL. B. 


SOME ROYAL VILLAS ROUND FLORENCE 


aliE royal 
villas 
around 
Florence 

are pre- 

cious records in 
every way of a 
oloricus past. They 


into beautiful relief 
the design and exe- 
cution of this grand 
piece of sculpture. 
The other one, 
known as the 
Fountain of 
Neptune, from the 





posse. s well-nigh 
every qualification 
that .n attract and 
intcrest the 
trave er, and that 
cannot fail at the 
san time to 
ende: them _ to 
their owners. The 
beauty of Nature 
surrounds them ; 
the story of a great 
past belongs to 
them: and in most 
ofthem there issome 
touch or record 
of a celebrated 
artist, which enhances alike their value and their charm. The 
great palace built for Luca Pitti in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, from designs by Filippo Brunelleschi, is now the royal 
residence of Florence. The grounds round it, known as the 
Boboli Gardens—a name taken from a family who once lived in 
that quarter—were planned by the architects Buontalenti and 
Tribolo at the order of the Grand Duke Cosimo I., when in 
1549 he bought the palace for his wife Eleonora of Toledo. 
The position of the gardens adds greatly to their charm. They 
are laid out on the slope of a hill, and this natural feature has 
been turued to good account by the old landscape gardeners of 
500 yearsago. Terraced 
banks, that almost seem 
to play at hide and seek 
with stiff hedges of ilex, 
bay, and oak, lead by 
grassy lawns and beds 
of roses up to. the 
summit of the gardens, 
whence views over the 
city and beyond it 
open out in all direc- 
tions. 

The grounds offer 
a special field for the 
water gardening which 
isso rightly engrossing 
the thought and taste 
of the present age. 
There are here a vast 
number of ponds, en- 
closed in stone basins, 
having handsome balus- 
trades without and 
splendid groups of statu- 
ary within, that would 
form an ideal home for 
nympheeas of every kind. 
Many of these fountains 
are the works of the 
most famous sculptors 
of the day. The one 
shown in the accom- 
panying sketch is a 
beautiful example of the 
handicraft of John of 
Bologna; and the 
accessories of outer s 
and inner  balustrad- 
ing, of the graceful 








figure of the god 
about to throw his 
trident, is by Stoldo 
Lorenzi (1565), an 
artist little known, 
though he was pro- 
bablya pupilof John 
of Bologna. The 
path seen in another 
sketch leads up 
through an avenue, 
dotted at intervals 
with statues, to a 
level plot above, 
which is called 
L’uccellaja, 
from having been 
doubtless at one time the place where small birds were snared. 
This ignoble form of sport is still in practice in Tuscany, as well 
as in most other parts of Italy. The havoc consequently 
wrought throughout the country is excessive. Not only is the 
song of bird no longer heard in the land (for the destruction of 
our ‘feathered friends” is wholesale), but the damage which 
accrues to vegetable life owing to the lack of the insect eaters is 
untold. 

The grand stone pines (Pinus Pinea) in the Boboli Gardens 
are another of its marked features, forming as they do so marked 
a contrast to the slender, tapering cypresses which stand beside 
them, in order, it would 
almost seem, to show 
off to better advantage 
the dissimilarity of their 
growth and nature. 

To the north-west 
of Florence stands the 
villa of Petraja, once 
the property of the 
Brunelleschi family 
(cousins of the great 
architect), and now 
owned by the King of 
Italy. The house under- 
went a famous siege 
in 1364, when the 
English ‘‘condottiere,” 
Sir John Hawkwood, at 
the head of a company 
of free lances and mixed 
forces, attacked the villa 
—at that time a fortified 
castle. The Brunel- 
leschi, however, won the 
day, and their assailants 
had to withdraw. The 
old medizval tower, 
which stands so grandly 
above the present 
modern building, formed 
the chief stronghold at 
the time of the siege. 
Petraja was owned by 
the Strozzi in the 
fifteenth century; from 
them, either by purchase 
or confiscation, it passed 
to Ferdinando de 
Medici, who employed 
Buontalenti (1575) to 
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it much as we see it 


now. The villa of i 


Petraja was a i 
favourite resort of fe 
King Vittorio, 
Emanuele IL., be A 
whose morganatic 
wile, the Contes:a di 
Mirafiori, lived here. 
A fine old oak tree, 
some 400 years old, 
is pointed out in 
the grounds, under 
whose spreading y 
branches this first 
King of a United 4 
Italy is said to have 
spent many = an 
hour. The house 
stands high, about 
8oolt. above the sea, 
and the garden is 
well laid out and 
well kept. Formal 
hedges of ilex and — 
cypress flank and "a 
protect the terraces, ¢-@ 
which are placed in = =——— 


gist 
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rising tiers up the 
slopes on which 
the garden is 
planted. Here, 
too, are fountains 
and ponds, and 
here, too, as in 4 
the Boboli gardens, - 
would be a fine , 
opening for water gardening. One of the most beautiful fountains 
is the one shown in the sketch, and which is again by John of 
Bologna. It represents Venus wringing the water from her 
hair; and though some critics declare that it cannot be ranked 
among the sculptor’s masterpieces, it is nevertheless a very 
beautiful object, and in perfect harmony with its lovely 
surroundings. 

Between Petraja and its near neighbour Castello is the 
little church of St. 
Michele, which was rebuilt 
by the Medici in 1617 
on the site of an older 
edifice. The portico on 
one side, is a quaint 
and picturesque piece 
of building, while 
the magnificent old 
cypresses just across 
the paved road add their 
note of solemnity and 
gloom to a scene which is 
already stately and mourn- 
ful. Byron remarked truly 
of this tree when he 
wrote: 


““Dark tree, still sad when 
others’ grief is fled, 
The only constant mourner 
o’er the dead.” 


The villa and grounds 
of Castello were designed 
by Tribolo, the same 
architect who was em- 
ployed by Cosimo I. at 
the Boboli gardens, and 
who wasa marked favourite 
with this Grand Duke. 
The interior of the house 
was once adorned with 
frescoes by Pontormo, 
Bronzino, and Pier di 
Cosimo. Time, however, 
has swept them all away, 
and the garden alone re- 
mains, the only abiding 
record of regal glory. It 
is laid out in a_ large 
quadrangle on a. sloping 
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dotted about. Tie 
approach to thjc 
enclosed parterre jc 
by a flight of Steps 
leading from the 
terrace. The 
octagonal fountain 
was designed by 
Tribolo, and the 
central g OUup, 
representing 
Hercules wrestling 
with Antzeus, Was 
executed by Larto. 
lommeo Am: janati. 
On the de th of 
Eleonora of 
Toledo, Cosimo J, 
(who was a c-qually 
bad as a son, 
a husband, nda 
ruler) imme. .iately 
married agai, and 
with his secor | wife, 
Camilla = M«rtelli, 
retired to Cx tello, 
making ove’ the 
governme:t of 
Tuscany to his son 
Francis f.. The 
neighbourhoo.. — of 
Petrajaand Castello 
is famed for the 
excellence o/ the 
Muscadel crape 
which grows there, 
and which produces 


a wine whose praises were chanted by the poet Redi in the 


following lines: 


‘* Ma lodato, 
Ce'ebrato, 
Coronato, 


Sia l’eroe che nelle Vigne 
Di Petraja e di Castello 
Pianto primo il Moscadello,” 


which may be roughly rendered in English: ‘“ But praiséd, 





piece | of ground, with ; | 
formai paths and_ beds ‘. - 2B 
along and across it, and Giovanni — 

with many orange trees Villa Sefraje 








celebrated, crownéd be the 
hero who in the vineyards 
of Petraja and Castello 
planted first the 
Moscadello.” 

There are a host of 
villas scattered in the 
vicinity belonging to 
private families, but none 
of them are of sufficient 
merit or interest to entice 
our feet from straying in 
the direction of Fiesole and 
wandering about the Villa 
Medici (now Villa Spence) 
there. This villa may not 
be called “royal” in the 
recognised sense of the 
word, but it is of so regal 
a character, and was once 
so beloved by its princely 
owners of the House of 
Medici, that its introduc- 
tion here may perhaps be 
forgiven. It was built by 
order of Cosimo Pater 
Patria, in 1478, for his son 
Giovanni, who died young. 
This villa was chosen by 
the Pazzi family «s a 
favourable spot in wh:-hto 
carry out their intent'on of 
murdering Lorenzo and 
Giuliano de’ Medi .—a 
murder which met wil. the 
full sanction and sw port 
of the reigning ope 
Sixtus Via he 
Pazzi had_ settled to 
attend mass at -he 
Badia of St. Dom: ico, 
close by, whence «ey 
passed on to visii the 
Medici in their villa. + hey 
were received with cou ‘tesy 
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and hospitality, and a feast was got ready in their honour. No 
treachery was suspected, and it was a mere chance that hindered 
the iell purpose of the guests from being then and there put into 
execution. Giuliano de’ Medici absented himself from the 
banquet owing to an attack of inflammation in his eyes, and 
the conspirators, baulked of half their prey, put off their plan of 
assassination till they could be sure of both their victims. The 
banqueting hall is still shown where the act of treachery was to 
have been consummated, as well as the terrace on which it is 
said Lorenzo de’ Medici paced up and down with Francesco de’ 
Paz7's arm round his neck—an action that was meant to betoken 
love, but that was done with the intent of discovering whether 
or net he wore chain armour under his jerkin ! 

‘Che villa passed into the hands of the Mozzi family towards 
the «nd of the eighteenth century; and soon after that it was 
occu’ ied by the Countess of Orford, the widow of the second 
Earl, and the sister-in-law of the famous Horace Walpole. The 
villa sow belongs to Mr. Spence, an English gentleman, in 
whos» hands it has been restored with taste and feeling, while 
the ¢ rden has received that lavish care and devotion which no 
Eng..-h owner ever withholds from the garden that he loves. 
On t e south side are a succession of lovely terraced gardens, 
each nclosed in its own separate square, with steps leading from 
one ‘o the other. 
Imm. liately above the 
house stands the con- 
vent «f the Blue Nuns 
of Ficsole. Tull a few 
years ago this was the 
hou:ce where the 
General of the Jesuits 
lived, and from where 
a good view could be 
had into the formal 
garden which lies at 
the back of the villa. 

The views from 
the Villa Spence are 
lovely on all sides. To 
the north are the 
heights of Fiesole; 
around are fields and 
orchards rich in fruit 
and olive trees; below 
is the city of Florence, 
the city of flowers and 
“fair white walls ”— 
the city to whom no one has ever yet for a moment grudged the 
apt surname of ‘“ the Beautiful.” ALETHEA WIEL. 


DODO THE FIRST. 


UR first parrot was a very handsome grey African. 

We came under his sway while we were yet but 

engaged. He was the first household god that we 

acquired, and my wife was—and, for that matter, 

still is—wont to say that I insisted on the parrot for 

fear 1 should be bored by her company in a ¢éte-a-téte. This 

statement I need scarcely pause to repudiate, but it is a fact that 

he must have been indeed a dull dog who could be bored when 

Dodo—for so we called the bird—was in a conversational 
mood. 

We sallied forth one afternoon bent solely on acquiring a 
parrot, and wended our way to the abode of a certain psittacopole 
not far from the Great Western Station at Paddington, of which 
master of parrots I had heard excellent reports. He rose to his 
reputation, was most interested in our quest, most intelligent, 
most helpful. Instead of contemning our lay efforts, and 
dictating to us what to do, he watched us with benevolent care, 
until we fixed upon one particular parrot out of I cannot tell 
how many that we viewed. When our choice was made, he 
beamed from top to toe, and said: “ Well, you could not have 
done better if you had been in the trade. And I'll tell you why. 
Just look at the breadth of his head. It’s like Shakespeare’s. 
If you ever get another parrot, choose it by the breadth of the 
head. You mark my words, that bird will do credit to itself and 
to you.” Whether he was influenced by admiration for our 
lucky hit or not, ‘‘ mass, I cannot tell”; but he certainly let the 
parrot pass into our hands for a less sum than, as I learnt from 
after experience, he might well have demanded. Anyhow, there 
was the parrot, with a comfortable cage (it went with us in what 
is called a travelling cage, a wood and wire structure, just big 
enough to hold it easily), and we felt that our housekeeping had 
begun in earnest. 

The parrot took possession of my people’s house and of 
me in the interval between his taking us over on our marriage, 
and naturally I became his first teacher (or disciple) in the art of 
English as she is spoke. Here, for a reason which will hereafter 
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appear, I wish to state emphatically the limits of the language 
which, covering him over with green baize (secundum artem), I 
imparted to the bird. At that time an Irish-American actor named 
Emmett—he was said to be a descendant of the Emmett-—was 
playing in a piece called ‘‘Cousin Fritz” at, I think, the Adelphi, 
in a kind of variety entertainment, unworthy of his talents. In 
one scene, a monstrous burlesque of an American Court of 
Justice, he constantly addressed the Judge with the words: 
‘Well, old Bobolink.” This phrase stuck in my memory, 
and I taught it to the parrot, who, in his turn, kept it 
locked in his memory, and never, or hardly ever, gave it 
voice, until a somewhat inauspicious moment, which shall be 
described. 

When after our marriage we settled in London we began 
our ménage modestly in lodgings kept by an old family retainer, 
who was of course a tyrant, though by no means an unkindly 
one. We had but two “ keeping-rooms,” separated by folding 
doors. I used to do my writing in the drawing-room, whence | 
always fled into the dining-room on the approach of any 
visitor who was not an intimate friend. On one such occasion, 
after I had sought sanctuary, I heard a strangely pompous 
voice, unknown to me, in conversation with my wife. The 
talk was, it seemed to me, a little jerky, as if, from time to time, 
interrupted, and it also 
appeared to me that 
it came to a some- 
what abrupt conclu- 
sion. When I heard 
the departing visitor’s 
footsteps descending 
the stairs I emerged 
from my concealment, 
and learnt what had 
taken place. I was so 
afraid of being caught 
unawares that I had 
omitted either to make 
the parrot an accom- 
plice in my flight or 
to cover its cage with 
green __ baize. The 
visitor, a rich old lady, 
who was somewhat 
inclined to patronise 
my wife as one who 
had shown a want of 
sense in marrying a 
young man without fortune, was extremely “ particular” both in 
clerical and laical matters. Consequently, she did not approve of 
the parrot’s occasional interruptions with very irrelevant remarks. 
However, soft-spoken apologies carried it away, only unluckily 
the green baize cover was not to be found. ‘Thus the parrot, 
who soon discerned the old lady’s discomfort and dislike to him, 
had it z2'l his own way, and presently took his revenge for 
being flouted instead of encouraged as he was wont to be. He 
suspended his remarks for a time, fixing the visitor the while 
with a glittering eye, and then in a voice and with a rapidity 
like to file firing, rapped out I know not how many repetitions of 
the phrase ‘‘ Well, old Bobolink!” finally, after a pause to 
take breath, varying it to ‘“‘ Well, old Bobolink, good-bye, 
good-bye, good-bye.” On this the visitor rose with pomp and 
pageantry, gathered her skirts round her, gravely said to my 
wife “* Did you teach that bird yourself?” and then, after a few 
conventional words, departed, possibly to change her will. Any- 
how, we never saw her again. 

It was, I think, while we dwelt in the same abode that one 
day my attention was distracted from my work by hearing a new 
departure in Dodo’s speech; the old ones were so familiar that 
they never disturbed me. The bird uttered three words in an 
incisive tone, which had in it an odd touch, as I thought, of 
disappointment and apology. These words, repeated at frequent 
intervals, were: ‘* Well, then, say After the “say ” there 
was a kind of catching of the breath, and for a brief space a dead 
pause. Obviously the sentence was unfinished. I was for the 
time being alone in the rooms wrestling with a review of a very 
dull book, and presently my ears got accustomed to the unusual 
sound, and I paid no further heed to it. When my wife returned 
from a round of visits there was so much to say on other matters 
that it was a day or two before I was reminded of the incident 
by Dodo repeating the utterance when we were both present. 
Then I asked if there was any explanation, and this is the story 
I heard: The parrot, when I was out and my wife at home, had 
suddenly, in a loud and triumphant voice, cried out: ‘ Well, 
then, say damn!”’ My wife, fearing a worse variant on the 
Bobolink occurrence, rushed to the parrot’s cage, scolded the 
occupant, sprinkled water over him, a proceeding which, though 
he secretly enjoyed it, he knew to be meant as a punishment, 
and covered him over with the green baize, which, when it was 
exhibited in full daylight, he knew to be a sign of displeasure. 
Then she questioned our benevolent tyrant-landlord, who, more 











in sorrow than in anger, protested that he had never taught 
Dodo a bad, or for that matter a good, word. So for some little 
time the matter rested, save that Dodo constantly repeated, 
“Well, then, say always, with a twinkle in his eye, 
suppressing the shocking word which would have completed the 
sentence. When we had practically given up seeking for a clue 
to this oddity, there came to dine a very intimate friend and 
relation, known to his familiars as Jack. As the night drew 
on he took his departure, stopping before he opened the 
drawing-room door at the table on which stood Dodo's 
cage, covered as always after dinner with the green baize 
protection. Then he stooped to the cage and whispered some- 
thing to the parrot. ‘* What are you saying to the bird, Jack?” 
was the natural question, followed pat by the answer, ‘‘ What I 
always say to him when I go away, ‘ Well, then, say damn.’” 
So far the mystery was cleared up, but how the bird knew which 
word he was expected to omit is quite another thing. 

I knew of a somewhat parallel case in the matter of another 
friend’s parrot, which had learnt swear-words on its voyage 
from its native land to England. One of the inmates of the 
household was a lady whom I will call Miss Vickers, who was 
justly a favourite with all the unfeathered bipeds in the house. 
Parrots are, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek by his own description, 
fellows of the strangest mind in the world, and for some 
inexplicable reason the parrot took a great dislike to this lady, 
and avised itself to express this dislike by pouring out a volley 
of oaths, ending with the words delivered in a very high key, 
“Miss Vickers!”” The parrot was reprimanded and punished 
exactly as Dodo was punished and reprimanded. The lesson, 
though by no means severe, was not lost on the offender. Ever 
afterwards he used, when Miss Vickers came into sight, to burst 
into evil sounding, but absolutely inarticulate, gibberish, always 
ending up with the shrill cry of ‘* Miss Vickers!” After which, 
having satisfied his innermost mind with cloaked curses, he 
would spread his wings and cluck with intense comfort and 
self-gratulation. 

» The only other occasion on which, so far as I know, Dodo 
used language which was to be deprecated was of quite a 





THE “MASTER 


|The ** Master of Game” is the oldest book on sport (hitherto unpublished) in 
the English language. It was written by Duke Edward of York, who fell 
at Agincourt, 1415, and the majority of the chapters are literal translations 
from Count Gaston de Foix’s famous hunting book ‘ La Chasse,” written 
between 1387 and 1391. The pictures reproduced are fac-similes from a 
very fine copy of the latter work preserved”in the National Library of 
France. | 


N our issue of May 31st we gave a slight sketch of the mise 
en scene of a day’s stag-hunting according to the Master of 
Game’s instructions. We left the sportsmen hurrying 

away from the meet to go to the finding or unharbouring of the 
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different complexion. We had moved into a very tiny flat, where 
from its extreme smallness Dodo was even more in evidence 
than he had been in our lodgings. He lived sometimes in yy, 
dressing-room, which was the coolest room in the flat, and they. 
he was one day when I was writing in the study out of which 
the dressing-room opened. My wife was in the drawing-room next 
door. Dodo had, I thought, gone to sleep, his custom often, if not 
alwavs, of an afternoon, and my thoughts were far away from 
him and searching for some apt word or phrase. Suddenly | 
heard the words ‘“*Oh! my G—d!” spoken in a tone so f:aught 
with nameless terror, so literally awe-inspiring, that it \vould 
need the pen of an Edgar Poe or a Fitzjames O’Brien t give 
any faint idea of the blood-curdling effect they produced. They 
were delivered with more penetration than loudness, bu! they 
reached the ears of my wife, who came rushing into the . tudy, 
and in the expression on her face I saw the reflection of m: own, 
We dashed into the dressing-room, where we found the <!most 
forgotten parrot standing bolt upright on his perch and lo king, 
we fancied, a little alarmed himself at the appalling cry he 
undoubtedly had given forth. Where and how he had lear it the 
words and the accent we never discovered, but he sever 
repeated them! 

To turn from grave to gay, he was, like all good par: jts, a 
wonderful mimic, and among other diversions he used to i: iitate 
to perfection the voice and tone of my wife calling to the cook, 
This led one day to an unexpected result. My wife, i: the 
middle of writing a letter, suddenly remembered an orde. that 
she had omitted to give, and since, as usual on a hot da~. the 
communicating doors were open, she called, without moving 
from her chair, ‘ Elizabeth!” To which came the startling 
answer from the cook: “Shut up, you old fool!’’ Wheren the 
parrot danced with joy. 

Dodo kept our household gay for a long time, and wen | 
come to discuss his only successor there may be yet more to say 
of him. Meanwhile let me warn all parrot-lovers never to let 
their birds be fed by anyone but themselves. It was injudicious 
bread and butter given in the kitchen that deprived us of Dodo's 
engaging society. Water Herries Pottock. 


OF GAME,”—VIII. 


deer, which we shall see could not be undertaken in a light and 
happy-go-lucky manner, but had to be arranged with due regard 
to precedent and ceremony. The proceedings are described in 
an original chapter by the Master of Game, but our space will 
only allow us to quote such extracts as will give the reader an 
idea of the whole. 

‘‘ How the hart should be moved with the lymer, and run 
to and slain with strength,” is the title, and it proceeds: ‘ \Vhen 
the hart is harboured as before is said, and the before-named 
come to the meeting that some men call assembly, and the scantilon 
and the fumes (the measure of the slot and the droppings) be 
well liked by the lord and the 
Master of Game, then shall the 
Master of Game choose of the 
sergeants or of the yeoman at 
horse, which of them shall be 
at the finding, or all or some. 
Nevertheless, if the deer be 
likely to fall into danger, it 
were good to assign some of 
the horsemen among the relays 
to help the more readily the 
hounds if they fall upon the 
stynt (on the wrong scent). 
And when the hunters on 
horseback be assigned, then’ he 
must assign which of the 
yeomen on foot shall be finders 
and which hounds he shall !:ave 
with him at the finding, anc the 
lymer and his pages go with 
him. And after that to assign 
the relays by advice of t»em 
that know the country anc the 
flight of the deer. And ‘ere 
where most danger is, ther: set 
the readiest huaters anc the 
best footers with the bo lest 
hounds. And at every © lay 
sufficeth two couple of ho 
or three at the most. nd 
amid the relays, some hat 
towards the hindermost re .<ys, 
if it be in danger, one o the 
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PUTTING THE LYMERS ON THE FUES. 








lymer’s pages with one of the lymers (hound on a lyam or leash) 
be placed. And the more the danger the older and the readier 
and the most tender-nosed the hound should be. And when all 
is ordained then shall the lord and the Master of Game if he 
liketh better to be at the finding rather than with a relay, they 
shall go thither where the deer is harboured and set ready 
waits about the quarter of the wood where the deer is in to see 
what cometh out, or to see if the deer that is harboured would 
start and steal away ere the lymer can move him. 

‘*And this done then should the lord and the Master of 
Game bid the lymerer bring the lymers there where he has marked 
that the hart went in ; and when they be there the lymerer 
should take away the bough he laid over the trace at the 
harbouring, and set his Jymer in the fues (on the line of the 
deer), and then shall the lord if he can blow, blow three mootes, 
and after him the Master of Game, and after the hunters as they 
be greatest in office that be at the finding, and then the lymerer. 
And after that if the lymer sue (follow) boldly and lustily the 
lymerer shall say to him loud: ‘ Ho moy, ho moy, hole, hole, hole !’ 
And ever take good heed to his feet and look well about him. 
And as oft as he findeth the fues, or if it be in thick spires (dense 





HOW TO QUEST FOR A HART IN STRONG PLACES. 


wood) boughs or branches broken where the deer hath walked, 
then should he say loud: ‘Cy va, cy va, cy va’ and relye (rally) 
with his horn. And always should the yeoman berner, the 
which is ordained to be finder, follow the lymer and be as nigh 
him as he might with his raches (hounds) that he leadeth for 
the finding. I have seen when a lymer sueth long and 
could not move the hart so soon as men wanted, that they have 
taken up the lymer and uncoupled one or two hounds to have 
the hart the sooner found, but this truly no skilful hunter ought 
to do unless the lymer cannot put him forth nor bring him any 
further or that the deer be stirring in the quarter and hath not 
waited for the lymer. 

‘* When the hart is moved and the finders cast off, then 
should the lymerer take up his hound and follow after and foot 
after in the best wise that he can. And the berner also and 
every horseman go that go may, so that they come not into the 
fues nor before the hounds, and shape them (their course) as oft 
as they can to meet him. And as oft as any man seeth him or 
meeteth him he should go to the fues and blow a moote and 
recheat, and then holloa till the hounds come forth withall, and 
this done speed him fast in the manner that I have said to meet 
him again. And what relay he cometh first to must take good 
heed that he vauntelay not (slip the relay vefore the hounds 
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already hunting have passed), if other relays be behind for dreaq 
of bending out from the relay. But he should let the deer pag, 
and go to the fues, and there blow a moote and recheat anq 
relay upon the fues. The hunter ought to be advised that the 
hounds catch it (the scent) well in couple ere he relay so that 
they run not contre (heel). If they at the back see py 
the spreading of the deer’s foot and by setting fast and decp the 
argos (dewclaws) in the earth, and if they see him also cast hig 
chaule then they ought to vauntelay for the advantage of the 
hounds, for so shall they sooner have him at bay, and from then 
he is but dead if the hunters serve aright the hounds. wi 
And if it be so that the hounds have envoiced (gone of the 
line) or overshot, or that they be on a stynt by any ther 
ways, then the hunters on horseback or on foot to whom be ongs 
the right should blow the stynt as I shall devise in a chapter 
which shall be all of blowings. And alter that he shoul: fal] 
before the hounds as soon as he can, and take them up, and if s9 
be that they have envoiced two deer of antler they shoul: not 
be ascried foul (abused or rated), but they should be got in 
front of and tak-n up in the fairest wise men can. And if they 
run to aught else they should be got in front of and ascrie’ and 
well lashed. And what ho inds 
they may get up let them. ring 
them to the next rights, if they 
know where, or else -here 
where he was last seen. And 
if there be great dange* (of 
losing him) they ought to >low 
a moote for the lymer, and let 
him sue till he hath retr ved 
him, . . « And if ‘the 
lymer overshoot and cannot 
put him forth every hunter 
that is there ought to go 
abroad for to see if he can 
find the rights with vesteying 
thereof (searching for sins), 
And whoso may find it (signs) 
before the lymer be fallen in 
again, he should recheat in the 
rights and blow afterwards a 
moote for the lymer, and sue 
forth as is said before. And if 
the lymer gives it up and cannot 
or will not do his devoir (duty) 
then should they blow two 
mootes for the raches (running 
hounds) and cast them off there 
where they were last in the 
rights. Andifthe hunters hear 
that the hounds run well and 
put it forth lustily, they should 
route and jopey to them lustily, 
and oft and also recheat. 
- . . And if any of the 
aforesaid hounds retrieve him, 
men may know and hear it by 
the doubling of their  mené 
(music). . . . And when 
he (the hart) hath been so well 
run to and enchased and 
retrieved, and so oft relayed 
and vauntelayed to, that he 
seeth that by beating up the 
rivers or brooks or foiling down, 
or going to soil, or rusing to 
and fro upon himself, which 
is to say in his own fues, cannot help him, then he turneth 
his head and standeth at bay, and then as far as they can 
every man draweth thither they all blow together 
and blow a moote and recheat all at once and that do they 
never but when he is at bay or when a bay is made for the 
hounds after he is dead. . . . And also it is to wit that if 
any of the hunters have been at any time while the deer has been 
running, out of hearing of the hounds and horn he should have 
blown the forlogne, unless it were in a park where it should 
never be blown, whosoever has heard him blow in this manner 
should blow to him the parfyt (the perfect chase) if it so 
be that he is in his rights and else not. For by that shall 
he be brought to readiness and comfort who before did not know 
where the game or any of his fellows were. And when it is so 
that they have thought that the abay has lasted long enc igh 
then should he whoso be the most master bid some of the hur ers 
go spay him behind the shoulder forward to the heart kill 
hm with a hunting knife or éspee). But the lym-rer 
shculd let slip the noose while he (the hart) stood on his eet 
and let the lymer go to him, for by right the lymer sh uld 
never go out of the rope, though he (let) slip from never 
so far.” 

This chapter is of special interest, as it is entirely orignal 
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and not copied in any respect from the French parent work. It 
shows us that in the author’s time the etiquette and ceremonial 
of the grande venerie of France obtained almost in its entirety 
in Eagland, while many of the terms were identical. We see 
the lymerer being obliged to bring up his hound when the pack 
were at fault to pick up the scent and help them out of their 
dificulty. The relays, their number and directions relating to 
them, also closely correspond to the French proceedings, but at 
the same tine we see the beginning of a custom which did not 
obtain in France for a century and a-half later, z¢., that of 
uncopling a few hounds in covert to start the hart if the lymer 
failec to do so quickly enough to satisfy impatient sportsmen. 


POLO AND 


FY ISITORS to Dublin have had a busy week. As far as the Horse 
* Show is concerned, the only point I will notice here was the success 
of the Harborough Polo Club. Its president, Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford, sent over two horses and won two prizes. They were 
beautifully handled in the ring by Mr. Philip Beatty, the hon. 
secretary of the same club; or we may take the credit to Mr. 
Fernic. hunt, where both men and horses are well known. Those who saw 
the po ground at Harborough in the sprin:, and have not seen it since, will be 
astonis ed at the improvement in its appearance. There are few better grounds 
to be ound anywhere. Besides the Horse Show visitors there was a fair 
numbe~ of English polo players, and two teams from across the Channel took 
part iv ‘he All-Ireland Polo Club Open Tournament. 
reover, the English teams both found their way into the final. The 
first ti. was between the A.I.P.C. chosen team, which had, by the way, only 
two Iyshmen in it, both being chosen from the North Westmeath, a club 
which ~oses the season with a capital record, and an English team, a scratch 
one, i. smuch as I do not remember them as playing together before this season. 
They ~ere entitled the Wanderers, and included Major C. K. Ansell, Mr. F. M. 
Freake. Mr. J. Hargreaves, and Captain Neil Haig. In the course of the game, 
which was a fairly easy win for the Wanderers, Major C. K. Ansell showed that he 
had nc: lost his old style of play, for he brought the ball away just befure half 
time and placed it for Mr. Freake in three fine shots, but the latter missed the 
posts. Captain O'Reilly, the All-Ireland back, played a most admirable game. 
His defence was very good, and it is due to him that the final score was only 
five to three in favour of the Wanderers. County Sligo, the winners of the 
County Cup, then beat the Rovers in rather hollow fashion by seven to love. 
Then on Thursday Sligo had a harder task, for they had to meet the Wanderers. 
The Irish county team made an excellent fight of it, and it is only the truth to say 
that no English county could have done so well against a first-class team. And 
altiough with Mr. Freake in good form the Wanderers were sure to win, yet 
they had to work for their victory, and in the first and fifth period of ttn 
minutes the play was wonderfully even. The Wanderers were the heavier 
team, in itselfno small advantage. Nevertheless, there was never a doubt about 
the result after the first ten minutes. 

The next match was rather a surprise. Most people picked out the 
Freebooters—-Messrs. Gill, Rawlinson, Buckmaster, and Colonel Rimingion— 
asa certainty against the Irish Counties—Messrs. J. Leonard, S. Watt, 
E. B. Houston, and Captain Lloyd. The latter team might not have 
been selected by some people as the strongest team from among the brisk 
county players. As a matter of fact it was the closest struggle of the 
tournament. All present were taken aback when they saw the Irish team holding 
the Englishmen. The crowd was delighted when the first.ten minutes closed 
without a goal, and when after a really hard struggle both sides were one to the 
good, at half time the excitement was great. However, in the fourth ten 
Mr. Buckmaster sailed out in his easy fashion and scored. Now the Freebooters 
were going to begin, for they had not p'ayed up to their form so far. However, 
in the next period the county players made two goals, and actually entered on 
the last ten minutes with a goal to the good. Then the Freebooters made an 
effort, and Mr. Rawlinson, who had hardly been himself so far, played a great 
game. Colonel Rimington seemed, too, to have regained his old mastery over 
the ball, and the Freebooters just won the match and qualified for the final by a 
single goal. 

Captain Haig seems to be in his old form, for besides playing in the final 
on the Nine Acres he was in the winning team both of the cup and the handicap 
at the Blackmore Vale tournament held at Sherborne. 

Elsewhere than in Paris polo makes rather slow progress on the Continent, 
and when Hamburg holds a tournament it is chiefly dependent on St. Petersburg 
and the newly-formed club at Buda Pesth for its visiting teams. The Hamburg 
polo ground, which is near Altona, is almost a square in shape, instead of the 
usual parallelogram. Last year Hamburg sent a team to St. Petersburg. This 
year St. Petersburg, led by Prince Belosollskey, its captain, came to Hamburg. 
The players of the latter club are at present rather isolated, whereas the 
Russians have the advantage of the English Embassy team to play against, and 
are therefore stronger. At all events, the St. Petersburg team won the cup 
this year as well as last. There was one English player this season in either 
team, Mr. H. Rich playing for Hamburg and Mr. Farquhar for St. Petersburg. 

Cub-hunting with the Quorn has been brought to a temporary close by the 
unlucky accident to Tom Bishopp, the new huntsman, The Charnwood 
Forest side of their country has been peculiarly unlucky for the Quorn of late 
years. It was there that Tom Firr met with the accident that brought his 
career asa huntsman toaclose. In the same district Captain Burns-Hartopp 
hac the terrible fall which kept him out of the saddle for a season. Now 
Bishopp has broken his collar-bone. It is not a bad fracture, but it is very 
untimely. With a new huntsman cub-hunting is the time when he must gain 
the confidence of his hounds. This, which is desirable everywhere, is of the 
greatest importance in Leicestershire, where, with crowded fields, a huntsman 
must be able to handle his hounds quickly if he is to show sport. The Quorn 
cer'ainly have had no luck of late years. The Cottesmore have now been into 
three of their best-known coverts on the Leicestershire side, Wardley, Tilton, 
an Launde. In the great wood only was there really much scent, although 
th:y have had blood each time hounds were out. Everywhere there was a 
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This, except under certain circumstances, was condemned by the 
author of our book. The hounds thus uncoupled represent the 
tufters of the present day, the use of which was soon to supersede 
the lymer in starting the hart. 

The ‘chase of the forlogne” (French: fort loin) was an 
expression used when the hart had distanced the hounds and 
huntsman, or when the huntsman had been distanced by both. 
When the forlogne was sounded it showed that the chase was 
followed at a long distance, and therefore, as the author says, it 
could not be blown in a park where the enclosure effectually 
prevents hunting at long distance. W. A. BatLiie-GROHMAN. 

(To be continued. ) 


CUB-HUNTING. 


sufficient supply of cubs, which take a great deal of killing, because at this time 
of year the undergrowth is very thick. The rich Leicestershire soil and the 
abundant moisture make the underwood almost impenetrable to hounds and 
give the cubs an advantage. Lithe and active, the wild Cottesmore cubs can 
twist and creep about amid a growth which impedes the hounds. But Thatcher 
and his hounds work hard and are both full of keenness. I cannot help noticing 
how well Belvoir Hemloch’s sons and daughters are doing this year in the 
puppy shows. At Lord Rothschild’s, where the standard is high, one of 
Hemloch’s sons and two of his daughters were among the prize-winners. These 
hounds, though typical foxhounds, are bred for stag-hunting, and are, I believe, 
the only staghound pack in England that depend on their home-bred hounds for 
their entry. The others depend on drafts. It is rather curious to read the columns 
of praise of the Dublin Horse Show, and then to learn that owing to the opposition 
of a certain class of people in County Roscommon there will be no hunting. — If 
horse-breeding has a great future in Ireland (and who can doubt it ?) it seems an 
odd way of helping the country to drive away hunting. Mr. J. Dillon expresses 
the opinion that to stop hunting will break up the grazing farms. I live ina 
grazing county, but I cannot see that that industry would be injured directly by 
the cessation of hunting. Some of my neighbours would say the reverse would 
be the case. But, of course, hunting supplies even now the recreation of the 
more successful graziers and their sons. All that would happen if there was no 
hunting would be that when work was slack they would go off and spend their 
money elsewhere. Moreover, there would be no visitors. 

In talking over recent play at polo in Ireland with a friend, and showing 
him what I had written, he said, ‘‘ But you have not done justice to Mr. Watt 
of Derry, who played for the Irish Counties against the Freebooters. He is, or 
will be, quite as good as your crack English players, is a capital horseman, has 
well-schooled ponies, and a good control of the ball.” Ireland has produced 
many good players, but perhaps now Mr. John Watson will have a successor. 

The date of the Rugby Autumn Tournament, when Count de Madre’s 
Challenge Cup will be played for, is fixed for September 15th; the finals for 
September 2oth. The conditions are that in each team there must be only one 
man who, during the last five years, has played in the winning team of the 
Cnampion Cup, Hurlingham, the Open Cup, Ranelagh, or the Inter-Regimental. 
En:ries in writing are to be sent to Mr. W. Bryant, 8, Barby Road, Rugby. 
I should mention that there will also be a handicap at the same time. 

I strongly recommend everyone interested in ponies to send for the Welsh 
Pony Stud Book. The introduction by Mr. John Hill is well worth study, 
and the book is very useful and instructive. There is no doubt that Welsh blood 
exists to a great extent in our hunters and hacks, and is, as everyone knows 


largely infused into the polo and the hackney pony. X. 


ON THE GREEN. 


ECORDS in these days seem like pie-crust and promises. Herd 
cracked the record at Lossiemouth—he used a Haskell ball, and 
holed a twenty yard putt at the last hole to do it—in 72, and then 
Braid, Taylor, and Herd, with Dalgleish, the local professional, 
played in an exhibition match at Nairn, and Braid cracked the 
record there witn 69, It was a wonderful score. He had a bit of 

luck—hit the roof of the club-house with his second shot to the third hole, 
happened to jump off the right side, made a remarkably good stroke off the 
gravel, and got the hole in four, after all. Also he had luck in some longish putts, 
but even with the best of play it is not possible to do records unless a little bit 
of luck is thrown in. lt is on the happy day on which a player of the very 
first class plays his very best game, and has a little luck to help him, that 
records are made, and broken. Braid is first-class player enough—we have no 
doubt of that—and as Dalgleish told me, with generous enthusiasm, his shot on 
to the club-house roof was the one bad shot he made—and he made a lot of 
terribly good ones. Taylor, who was round in 72, must have played about as 
perfect golf as it was possible to play, except that he missed a few putts. Thé 
shortest hole on the course, the thirteenth, was remarkably played. The four 
professionals were playing together, in a four-ball scoring match. Three of 
them—Braid, Herd, and Dalgleish—did the hole in two, and Taylor had 
a three. Herd was third in the morning, and Dalgleish fourth. In the 
afternoon Braid and Dalgleish just beat Herd and Taylor in an old-fashioned 
foursome by one hole at the finish. Braid and Taylor stick to the gutty ball and 
abominate the American inventions, but Herd is faithful to the Haskell, with which 
he won the championship. It would be rank ingratitude in him if he were not. 
At Edgell, in practice for the tournament, Harry Vardon, beginning well with a 
70, broke the then record. They had a great collection of talent at Edgell, which 
is a very good green indeed of the inland kind, and it has more the look and the 
quality of a seaside links than most of its kind. In a gathering of professionals 
such as they had at Edgell, it is notable that we seem to look on the result as a 
good deal more open than we should have regarded it a few years ago. At that 
time either Vardon or Taylor seemed inevitably at the top of the list. Now it 
is sono longer. The leader may be a Frenchman, like Massey, he may even be 
a Scotsman, like Braid or Herd or White. Massey continues to show himself 
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a golfer second to 
none. He seems to 
have been a litile 
unlucky in the scor- 
ing part of that 
Edgell competition, 
otherw se he might 
actually have come 
out right on top, 
instead of being 
merely equal second 
with the great Harry 
Vardon, and a stroke 
behind White and 
Braid, who tied for 
first. White is 
especially to be con- 
gratulated, for he 
does not vet quite the 
same opportunilies as 
some of the constant 
exhibition players. 
Among other 
promising payers 
is Mr. Maxwell. 
IIe came up to 
Nairn, and although 
I took the precaution 
of playing him on 
his first round, when 
he did not know the 
course, he was round 
in 72 strokes. A 
good foursome lately Marsh. 
played at North Ber- 
wick was between Mr. Maxwell and Mr. A. M. Ross on the one side, and Mr. 
Laidlay and Mr. Norman Hunter on the other. The latter pair won in the morning, 
but the former beat them by more in the afternoon. The 70 which, as aforesaid, 
Vardon made the record at Edgell, he broke with two wonderful rounds of 67 
and 68 successively. HorAcE HUTCHINSON. 


| SONNING BRIDGES. 
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A CHORUS of condemnation has already made itself heard 
elsewhere than in these pages on the proposed (and so far 
signed and sealed) warrant for the destruction of the bridges and 
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SPARED FOR 7HE PRESENT. 
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causeways over 
the Thames 3; 
Sonning. The 
illustration. 
shown herewith 
may aid the 
public, and more 
especially the 
Sympathetic 
readers of 
Country Lipp. 
to realise what q 
monstrous piece 
of vandalism js 
contemp ated, 
But let us again 
remind th m of 
the posi ion, 
Unless Jord 
Valentia, co who. 
ever is the com. 
petent aut! ority, 
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meeting,th: \wark 
ofdestructi ang 
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causeways | illbe 
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ever the te :ders 
can be got 

But to our bridges. The main bridge and the three . hers 
(only two of which are here shown, the portrait of the pre: iest, 
a wooden side bridge, not being available for printing ai the 
moment) form a series unique in England. Starting from the 
Berkshire side we have the main Sonning bridge, spare: for 
the present, partly because the smart progressive councillors of 
Oxfordshire have no control over it, it being private property, 
Still, we can imagine, if their “cheap and efficient” girder 
bridge runs up to it, what contrast will be drawn between their 
nasty common structure, with its up-to-date lattice and girders, 
and the fine old brick bridge which they hope to make it join 
just where the picture ends. As for the alleged cheapness, we 
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consider this new proposal most expensive. We will be bound 


that the £8,000 the committee wants to spend on replacing what 
are only side bridges is vastly more money than the whole of 
the massive old brick bridge cost when new. If the Oxfordshire 
County Council (which votes £8,o00 without looking at the 
plans) contains a single man of business who has the interests of 
the county at heart, we hope he will raise the question. 


Starting then from the beautiful village, and passing over 
in bridge, we come to a most characteristic sequence of 


the m< ; 

mixed _ bridge, abutments, 
causev. xy, and viaduct, with a 

= >! ” 

«grace of congruity due to 
time, 1 aterial, site, and design 
in about equal parts. The 
river divides into — several 


channe >, With islets between 
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later days of festivals, as played at Scarborough and Hastinzs, the crack 
players, who have been taking things seriously for four months, at last find 
vent for an exuberance of spirits and a freedom of shoulder that are not 
associated or consistent with the serious encounters of the County Champion- 
ship; indeed, the main objection to the championship is, to my mind, the fact 
that too much of the serious spirit is imported into the game: a man fears to 
dash at a half volley lest trouble should ensue to his county and to, himself. 
And no wonder ; a joyous but rash hit may impress a captain, and through the 
captain the committee, most unfavourably, with the result that the man who 
had the dash has a black mark against his name, and may lose his place for a 
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them, «..d this point was seized 
by the old builders as their 
bridgir - point, because it is 
much :asier to carry long 
bridges over shallows, narrow 
channe and low ground, than 
to buili a short bridge where 
the pic 3 have to be sunk in 
deep s ift water. From the 
main | idge the Mill Bridge, 
made wood, over the mill 
stream, joins ‘* New Bridge,” 
which «-osses a minor branch | 
of the river, next to the er ‘ 
“Fren' 1 Horn.” This ‘‘New 
Bridge is most quaintly made 
up of a “little of all sorts.” It 
starts ‘om a little islet where 
the Mi. Bridge ends. Herea 
brick causeway extends for the 
short length of theislet. Then 
comes 2 very pretty length of 


timber-work, then four pretty 
brick arches, then more timber 
to the Oxford shore. 

Can our readers imagine any project more calculated to 
destroy an historic monument of good and beautiful work, and 
to replace it by an evil and ugly disfigurement ? One councillor, 
condemning the old bridge, said that it stood on a “ forest of 
It is no part of the Council’s business to improve the 
The Conservancy both do that and 
But 
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piles.” 
navigation of the Thames. 
make it an object to preserve, not to destroy, its amenities. 
this rhetorical phrase, as the 
Times points out, is not justified 
by facts. The piles stand in 


lines of four, parallel with the « Ph 
current ; these groups are ~! } 7” 


separated by intervals of at ae 
least roft., and present no real 
obstruction. If they did, the 
bridges have stood for genera- 
tions without complaint from 
boating men or from the local 
owners, and quite justify their 
existence by their beauty. 

In destroying a county 
telic of this kind, the Council 
will be acting in opposition to 
the whole set of public feeling 
in the counties and towns of 
England about the value of old 
and picturesque work which 
reflects certain periods of local 
national life. In nearly every 
other shire the Councils are 
showing the most laudable 
care for their old buildings. 


FROM THE 
PAVILION. 


HERE is always a sigh of 
regret among acting 
cricketers when the day arrives on which the little brown bird” 
becomes lawful game, and that is the very day on which I am 
writing, with a newspaper in front of me, which announces that 
during the last three days of last week no less than seven counties 

gave up the ghost for the time being—z.e., concluded their county season. In 
anot er week it will all be over, with the exception of the Hastings Festival, 
the natch between the Au-tralians and the Players at the Oval, which ought to 
prov: an exceedingly good game, and a charity match, Yorkshire v. En land, 
for te M.C.C. Cricketers’ Fund. Given good weather—but what a “ given” ! 
—tl ese matches should produce good fun as well as good cricket, for in these 
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match or two, which loss of place carries with it a loss of money, and few of 
us can afford that in these hard times. However, the hour of emancipation 
has now come, and cricket may be played by the ‘‘crackest” of the cracks 
with an eye to pleasure as well as an eye to success; in fact, I can 
fancy the serious-minded batsman or bowler emulating the little Cockney 
on Bank Holiday who suddenly and unprovokedly smote his comrade 
violently on the back. ‘* What did you do that for, Jimmy?” ‘ S’help 
me, I don’t know; except that I felt so something j’yous!” It may or 
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WHAT OXFORDSHIRE DESTROYS. 


may not have been an excess of ‘j’yousness” that caused Yorkshire to 
lose at Scarborough to a tem of the M.C.C. tnat was not desperately strong, 
their old enemies of the Somerset Eleven, Braund and Cranfield, apparently 
bowling them out at will. It is quite remarkable that Somerset, which, after 
all, has not a very powerful side, should have inflicted on Yorkshire the only 
two whippings to which they have been treated in three years, during which 
time they have played some eighty matches. Somerset has well been dubbed 
‘the county of surprises,” for it may well beat the best, and equally well 
succumb to the weakest. 

Middlesex were last week hard hit by Surrey, and for the second time. 
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Dowson hit a fine century, and Abel blocked away for hours till he had got 
into three figures too, Richardson eventuilly coming out in his old-time form 
and bowling splendidly. On quite a good wicket, bowling at his best pace, he 
made the ball break back as quickly as he did in his prime, so that only 
J. Dougias could do anything with him. Middlesex batted up well in the 
second innings, when it was all too late, but, losing the match by nine wickets, 
has to be content with the twelfth place on the list, a grievous falling off after 
its hich figure of merit in the last three or four years. 

We often get a surprise late in life, and Mead, the Essex bowler, has 
provided us with one. He has long been known as a first-rate medium-paced 
bowler and a fearless hitter, but we never suspected him of being guilty of 
a century till he got one, and in good style, against Leicestershire. What 
is more, his long innings went far towards saving Essex from a defeat that 
seemed far from improbable. Burnup’s 135 for Kent v. Sussex was equally 
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invaluable, but not unexpected, for the Malvernian Cantab is so fine, y, 
consistent, and so plucky a player that no one would have been Surprises 
if he had been selected for England. Sussex, however, had made gs ma 

runs, that Kent could only effect a respectable draw, a result that was quite 
creditable in the face of the facts that Fry had scored 99, C. L. A. Smith 102 
not out, and Brann, a very vital veteran, 126 not out. Another Malver, 
player, C. H. Ransome, in conjunction with W. S. Medlicott of Haroy 
tauzht the M.C.C. that even against a second-class county like Wilt:hire_,,. 
of those counties, by the way—it is advisable to produce some dece: 

The two. opened the Wiltshire innings, and scored over 400 rur 
Medlicott was out for 219; Ransome went on as far as 212, and on tiie closure 
of the innings carried out his bat for that amount, both men having plaved 
splendid and chanceless innings. _It is a curious fact that the same p ir ran up 
316 for the first wicket in the corresponding match last year. W. J. Forp, 
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HE most devoted admirers of Mr. “Henry Seton 
Merriman,” and I am certainly one of them, knows 
Mr. ‘** Merriman’s” faults as an author; indeed, he 
may be said to press the weaknesses upon the reader 
by insistent repetition of phrases and of types. Yet 
he is one of the small body of men (including ‘‘ women” in the 
word “men,” according to the old and impolite rule of 
the Latin Grammar) of whom it may be said that the 
appearance of one of his books is a literary event. It is 
not an event of such magnitude and importance as, for 
example, a George Meredith, or a Mrs. Humphry Ward; 
but it is as interesting as the appearance of an Anthony Hope, 
ora Stanley Weyman. The Vultures (Smith, Elder) exemplifies 
Mr. ‘“‘ Merriman’s”’ faults quite forcibly. They are of the larger 
and irremediable kind to some extent, but some of them are 
curable, and might be attended to with advantage. His 
characters are too much of one type; his strong and silent hero 
is familiar to us who are his readers. He is of many races, 
clothed in many costumes, but the same cool and taciturn firm- 
ness of purpose, the same courage, both physical and moral—the 
latter is far the more heroic quality when it is real—and the 
same sense of duty mark them ail. That is, for a novelist of 
high merit, poverty of imagination from which there is no escape. 
Then Mr. * Merriman” in print is a misogynist, prone to sayings 
concerning women and their nature which are apt to jar on men 
who have found much that is good in women; and he delights 
in caricaturing women. Of general sayings against women there 
is, by comparison with other books by the same author, a 
pleasant scarcity in The Vultures, but there are two characters 
in the book, Miss Julie Mangles and Netty Caherne, her demure 
minx (there is really no other word for it) of a niece, who seem 
to be introduced for no cther purpose than that of revelling in 
caricature of an American apostle ofwomen’s rights, and in 
emphasising the feline pettiness of a pretty American girl. They 
come in the train of Joseph P. Mangles, one of the vultures; but 
when it has become plain what a vulture is, it will also be clear 
that Joseph P. Mangles had no place in the aviary of birds who 
gather round the carcase. Finally, and this is the last word 
of fault-finding, there is in Mr. “Merriman” a tendency to 
repetition of tricks of expression which grows wearisome. I 
have not counted how often Joseph P. Mangles shifts his cigar 
dexterously from one side of his mouth to the other by a 
movement of the tongue in the course of the book; but he does 
it often, and once would have been quite enough. 

Yet, in spite of all this, and it is a great deal, Mr. 
“Merriman ” has a spark of the divine flame without which 
no novel can grip the attention of him or her who reads and 
compel eager interest. Subtle he is not; his characters, as has 
been stated, are much the same in all his books; but in each 
separate book they live and move and have their being. They 
are, for the moment, real men, with whom one must feel 
sympathy, against whom, sometimes, one cannot but nurse 
animosity. So much of the, creative power Mr. “ Merriman” 
has; and beyond it he has “ atmosphere ’’—a horrid word, but 
inevitable—in no common measure. In “ With Edged Tools” 
his readers felt, for a while, that they were in Africa; in “‘ The 
Velvet Glove” that they were in Spain; in The Vultures 
they are at Gravesend, at sea, and in Warsaw, in turn. They 
are not only told that they are in these places—they feel them; 
and that, perhaps, is the great secret of Mr. ‘ Merriman’s” 
steady success as a writer of novels. 

Who, then, are the Vultures? In occupation they are 
unofficial members of diplomatic bodies, whose business it is to 
find out when trouble is brewing in Europe or elsewhere ; to be 
on the spot, gathered together around the carcase, ready to give 
information to their respective Governments. In this book they 
are Reginald Cartoner, the cool, self-contained Englishman; 
the Frenchman, Deulin, of whom a Frenchwoman once said 
that his face reminded her of a sunny graveyard; and Joseph 
P. Mangles, aforesaid. But since the carcase, in this case, is 
an abortive rebellion in Russian Poland, which could have no 
possible interest for American diplomacy, it is plain, as has 
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been suggested, that Joseph is dragged in for the sake « Julie, 
and the fun which can be made of her, and of Netty ( aherne 
and the spiteful portrait for which she is the mode. No 
vultures at all are Prince Buckaty, an outspoken Polish 
nobleman, whom the police are content to neglec ; his 
patriotic and beautiful daughter, Wanda; _his Irited, 
reckless, and patriotic son, Prince Martin; or Ko: naroff 
“that dangerous product a Pole, born in Siberia,” « noble 
but exiled parents who have died in the wildernes who 
is simply a typical Polish revolutionist of the best class; -hat js 
to say, savage and unrelenting, but superior to meanness. 

The story proper is of the simplest. Prince Buckaty. hiring 
a typical Sunderland master of his own craft, ships 5,00: rifles, 
tranships them in the middle of the German ocean, and « nveys 
them to Warsaw. Deulin and Cartoner, acting indepen ‘ently, 
esteeming one another, but never telling one another an thing, 
go to Warsaw also, suspecting that mischief is brewing there, 
Cartoner falls in love with Wanda, and Wanda with hin. He 
asks his chief to recall him, but the request is refused. He 
remains. A European catastrophe of some kind, the assass nation 
of the Czar for example, is necessary to the success of Polish 
revolution, and those who are plotting it, thinking Cartoner is 
too intimate with the Buckaty family, plan‘ his assassination, 
How they failed is told in as spirited a piece of writing as man 
need‘desire to read, which has been selected as a striking example 
of Mr. “* Merriman’s” power of describing fierce action. Cartoner 
and Deulin are walking home from a dinner party, which has 
been held in the hotel of Joseph P. Mangles as it happened : 


‘*Two men were racing up the street, making but little noise on the 
pavement. ‘Any coming from the other side ?’ asked Deulin., 

"No," 

‘©*JIn the doorway,’ whispered the Frenchman, He was very quick, and 
quite steady. And there is nothing more dangerous on earth than a steady 
krenchman, who fights with his brain as well as hisarm. Deulin was pushing 
his companion back with his left hand into a shallow doorway, that had the air 
of being little used. The long, thin blade of a sword-stick, no thicker at the 
hilt than the blade of a sailor’s sheath-knife, and narrowing to nothing at the 
point, glittered in the moonlight. 

‘* ¢ Here,’ he said, and thrust the empty stick into Cartoner’s hand. ‘ But 
you need not use it. There are only two. Ah! ah!’ 

‘* With a sharp litle cry of delight, he stepped out into the moonlight, and 
so quick were his movements in the next moments, that the eye could scarcely 
follow them. Those who have seen a panther in liberty knows that there is 
nothing so graceful, so quick, so lithe and noiseless in animal life. And Deulin 
was like a panther at that moment. He leapt across the pavement to give one 
man a stinging switch athwart the cheek with the flat of the blade, and was back 
on guard in front of Cartoner like a flash. He ran right round the two men, 
who stood bewildered together, and did not know where to look for him. Once 
he lifted his foot and planted a kick in the small of his adversary’s back, sending 
him staggering against the wall. He laughed, and gave little sharp cries of 
‘Ah!’ and ‘La!’ breathlessly. He did a hundred tricks of the fencing-iloor— 
performed a dozen turns of sleight of hand. It was a marvel of agility and 
quickness. He struck both men on shoulder, arm, hand, head, and leg, forwards, 
back-handed, from above, and from below. He never awaited their attack, but 
attacked them. Was it not Napoleon who said that the surest way to defend 
is to attack ? 

‘The wonder was that wielding so keen a point he never hurt the men. 
The sword might have been a lady’s riding-whip for its bloodlessness, from the 
stinging cuts he inflicted. But the whistle of it through the air was rot the 
whistle of leather; it was the high, clear, terrifying note.of steel. 

‘¢ The two men, in confusion, backed across the road, and finally ran to the 
opposite pavement, where they were half hidden by a deep shadow. W-thout 
turning, Deulin backed towards Cartoner, who stood still in the doorway. 

‘««« Even if they were armed,’ said Deulin, ‘ they won’t fire. They don’t 
want the police any more than we do. Can tell you, Cartoner, it woud not 
suit my book at all to get into trouble in Warsaw now.’ 

‘* While he spoke, he watched the shadows across the road. 

‘* * Both have knives,’ he said, ‘but they cannot get near me. Stay where 
you are.’ 

‘* ¢ All right,’ said Cartoner. ‘ Haven’t had a chance yet.’ 

**And he gave a low laugh, which Deulin had only heard once or ‘wice 
before in all the years that they had known each other. 

‘«* That’s the best,’ he suid, half to himself, ‘of dealing with a ma: who 
keeps his head. Here they come, Cartoner——here they come.’ 

‘*And he went out to meet them. But only one came forward. They <new 
that unless they kept together, Deulin could not hold them both in check, The 
very fact of their returning to the attack—thus, with a cold-blooded cou: ge— 
showed that they were Poles. In an instant, Deulin divined their inte ition. 
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He ran forward, his Llade held out in front of him. Even at ths moment, he 
could not lay aside the little flourish—the quick, stiff pose—of the fencer. His 


sword made a dozen turns in the air, and the point of it came lightly, like a 

putterfly, on the man’s shoulder. He lowered it further, as if seeking a 
rticular spot, and then, deliberately, he pushed it in as if into a cheese. 

‘i «Voila, mon ami,’ he said, with a sort of condescension, as if he had 

made hin: a present. As, indeed, he had. He had given him his life. 

«The man leapt back with a little yelp of pain, and his knife clattered on the 
stones. [He stood in the moonlight, looking with horror-struck eyes at his own 
hand, of which the fingers, like tendrils, were slowly curling up, and he had 
not cont: »l over them. 

«* \nd now,’ said Deulin in Polish, ‘ for you.’” 

T) isis an example of Mr. ‘‘ Merriman”’ at his best, describing 
4 keen fight, revelling in the mastery of the weapon possessed 
hy the man whom he has created, and his love scenes are 
excelle | too, but not quite so good as those in which men fight ; 
jor this s an author who is virile to his finger tips. The rest of 
the stc.y may be summed up in a few words. It involves the 
assassi’ ition of Alexander II., of whom, by the way, a very 
sympa’ etic character sketch is given, in the presence of 
Carton , who promptly telegraphs the news in cipher to Deulin 
at Wa: ww, who in his turn takes Wanda away into safety over 
the fro: ier, and the failure of the projected rebellion. It all but 
comes ) ahead and bursts, but ~t the last moment, when the 
organis 4 Poles are waiting for the arms, and Kosmaroff and 
Martin o to the hiding-place to obtain them, the arms are found 
in the »ossession of a sotnia of Cossacks. All then is over 
except ight in a boat down the river, and in the course of it 
Martin s shot. After this there is nothing except the wind up, 
which ought, perhaps, to be the marriage of Wanda and 
Carton. ; and perhaps it will be so some day; but, when we 
part fri her and from him, she is returning to her father, who 
is con! ‘ed to Warsaw, and Cartoner is going to Spain. Still 
one ho es that Lady Orlay, their friend and hostess in London, 
is righ’ when she says to Deulin, “It is not the end, Paul, 
Heaven is kind.” CyGNus. 





SELDO:! in a monotonous world, at the very slackest of slack seasons, is one 
able to say, truthfully and with gratification, that a number of a review or 
magazine is almost sensationally good. But that much may be said deliberately 
in relation to the Fortnightly Review for September, which contains two 
articles of startling merit and interest. The first of them, by Mr. E. B. Iwan- 
Miiller, and entitled ‘** Mr. Rhodes, Lord Milner, and the South African- Land 
Question,” is in the nature of a voice from the dead ; and incidentally it serves 
to amplify our knowledge of the character of the great Englishman whose 
magnificent testament astonished the world not long since. In other words, 
Mr. Iwan-Miiller is able to give us not mere'y the views of Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
as to land settlement in South Africa after the war, but to describe to us in 
detail some valuable work which Mr. Rhodes did experimentally, and on a 
large scale, but quite unostentatiously, before the war tegan at all. Long 
before the war Mr. Rhodes had foreseen that the South African problem of 
the future, unless its growth were thwarted, would be found in a hard-and-fast 
division between the rural and for the most part Dutch population, and that 
which was urban and principally British. That future, war or no war, he saw 
for certain, although as a matter of fact he never believed that the Boers would 
fight. Tte essential thing therefore was to plant British farmers and British 
principles of farming in the midst of a Dutch population ; to demonstrate to the 
pas‘oral Boers, in fact, that there was something in agriculture. So, shortly 
after the lamentable Raid, Mr. Rhodes bought a number of farms near Groot- 
drakenstein, a district very completely under the domain of the Airikander 
Bond; and some others he bought elsewhere. The purchases, which cost 
some £150,000, were made with difficulty through Dutch agents friendly to 
Mr. Rhodes, for Os Land got wind of the scheme and thundered azainst it, 
and the Predikants fulminated against vendors from the pulpit. But Mr, 
Rhodes won through, as was his custom, placing for the most part young 
Englishmen from California in the position of managers, and the results were 
encouraging. 

‘I think I may safely say,” writes one of Mr. Rhodes’s English tenants, 
“that the standard of cultivation has been raised by force of example. One of 
the chief fears of the old population was that the native labour would be spoiled, 
as Engli-h farmers have rather a bad reputation in that direction, but I think 
they acknowledge now (1902) that this is far from being the case; in fact, great 
care was taken that hours should not be shortened nor wages raised. I have 
heard from the head of the local mission station that there has been a great 
diminution in the amount of drunkenness amongst the coloured labourers, owing 
to our having discontinued the practice of supplying them with wine. Grati- 
fication has also been expressed at the increase of facilities, such as post and 
telegraph offices, etc., which have been given since our advent through the 
influence of Mr. Rhodes. Considerable employment has been given to the poorer 
class of farmers in riding transport, which they are always glad to undertake. 
In another direction the English element now has some influence, namely, in the 
selection of a master for the local school, and recently there was a keen fight 
with the Bond party, who were fortunately the losers. This matter naturally 
has a good deal of effect on the sentiments of the rising generation. In January, 
1901, when the district mounted troops were formed, we raised a troop of forty 
in Grootdrakerstein, in which the Dutch and Germans outnumbered the English. 
Our Dutch managers, of course, joined, and also the farmers, as well as the 
members of the loyal families in the neighbourhood. One of the managers who 
joinei, tog:ther with his son, has a brother who is perhaps the most rabid 
Boncsman in the district. Cases of inter-marriage have already taken place, 
and will tend to cement the two races.” Moreover, Dutchmen visited the settle- 
ment; and, even while they hated Rhodes, imitated his methods. 

This idea of settling the British among the Dutch is of course (one says 
that after reading the argument) tne only real way of preventing a disease 
whic: might become very difficult to cure, and it is good to note that the plan 
of r-settlement which Mr. Rhodes had marked out has, save in some matters 
of m nor detail, commended itself to Lord Milner, who writes to Mr, 
Chai :berlain ; 
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‘* Our great difficulty, is not to get the men, but to get the land of suitable 
quality on which to plant them. 

‘*As you are aware, there is a large amount of land in the Transvaal to 
which we fall heirs as successors of the late Government, but very little of it is 
suitable for European se:tlers. In the Orange River Colony the Government 
land is of much better quality (some of it is excellent), but the total amount is 
not very considerable. The bulk of the land, especially the better sort, in both 
colonies, is privately owned. The first thing wh ch must be done if we are to 
deal seriously with the settlement question, is to increase the amount of 
Government Jand. The object can be obtained in several ways. In the first 
place, a considerable amount of land will shortly be coming into the market. 
There is land heavily mortgaged, on which the morigagees will foreclose as soon 
as the Civil Courts are established. In other cases, farmers ownin: several 
farms, but short of money, wiil sell one farm in order to obtiin capital for the 
cultivation of another. Or the owner of a single farm will sell a portion of his 
land in order to obtain the means of restocking the rest. If the Government 
has funds at its disposal for the purpose—the meins of providing which I will 
discuss presently—a gvod deal of land, and that in suitable neighbourhoods, 
may be thus acquired. Then again, there are the big land companies. They 
own an enormous acreage, but most of it is in remote and unhealthy districts. 
There are exceptions, however, to this rule, and I think we could obtain 
from the companies surface rights over a fair nu nber of farms in the healthy 
regions of the southern and southern central Transvaal, where there is room 
for great agricultural development—the companies retaining their title to the 
problematical minerals, and, of course, compensating the surface owners for 
disturbance, in case they should ever find and work such minerals. 

“By these various methods we could—given the necessary funds— 
greatly increase the amount of Government land of the best quality. But, 
when every other available means has been adopted, I do not see how any large 
schemes can be carried out unless the Government is armed with a general 
power of expropriation. Without it we shall never be able to get land enough, 
nor shall we be able to make the best use of the land we already have, or may 
hereafter acquire by voluntary purchase. Onze or two recalcitrant owners might 
prevent an irrigation scheme for a whole district, or otherwi-e obstruct the 
distribution of a given area into farms suitable for settlers. Armed with such 
powers, we should, in manv cases, not find it necessary to use them. But 
without them, I greatly fear that the inertia or political hostility of the owner 
may often prevent our getting possessin of land essential to our schemes, even 
where it would be to the manifest advantage of the owner to come to terms 
with us. 

‘© There is an exact precedent in the legislation of New Zealand. The 
Land for Settlements Act, 1894, enables the Government of that colony, if no 
private agreement can be arrived at, to take the land compulsorily for settle- 
ment, subject to a price fixed by valuation and a certain compensation.” 


As for the money, it must clearly come from the goldfields, where steady 
incomes and large fortunes will be made by great corporations ; but, happily 
perhaps, there is no opening for the romantic but not always reputable individual 
miner. On this point Mr. Iwan-Miiller quotes Mr. George Farrar, who, when 
Mr. Rhodes said, ‘* Do you not think the goldfields would be responsible for 
410,000,000 sterling to provide or to execute a practical scheme of settlement ?” 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, I think you might double the sum. We should be financial 
gainers in the long run, for such a plan would enable us to dispense with 
anything but a moderate body of constabulary.” After this the gold-mine 
owners cannot be heard to say that they are not taxable, for Mr. Farrar is 
among the greatest of them. 

Since there is no restriction on the topics treated in this part of the paper, 
save that they should be interesting, no apology is offerei for proceeding 
to mention, again at some length, another article in the same review, ‘* Mont 
Pelée in its Might,” by Professor Heilprin of Philadelphia. The Professor was 
exactly the man for the task. He studied first in England under Huxley, 
Etheridge, and Judd the Vulcanologist; then in Geneva under Carl Vozst. 
Volcanoes are his favourite suiject, and he has ascended, amongst others, 
Orizaba, Popocatepe:l, Toluca, and Jorullo; and Mr. Courtney is justified in 
saying that Professor Heilprin’s article ‘‘ will be regarded by competent men all 
over the world as the authoritative account of what science can tell at the 
present moment of the Martinique catastrophe.” He was also the first to 
ascend the mountain after the catastrophe, being, indeed, audax omnia per peti 
in the interests of science, and his narrative has a grim, terrib!e, and personal 
interest which is rare in the writings of a man of science. Four, to the joy 
of all readers, this man of learning can write with a vivid pen. Once he 
ascended and all but succeeded : 


‘* My aneroid indicated an elevation of 3.975ft. We were on the rim of 
the old crater, the basin that had contained the Lac des Palmistes. Shifts in the 
clouds gave us spectral glimpses of the opposing ragged peaks, rising, perhaps, 
200!t. higher. But of the lake itself there was no trace. 

‘© Tt was evident that the old crater, contrary to general belief, had not been 
blown out. It remained where picnic parties, seeking its beautiful waters, had 
annually found it, when the blue lobelia adorned its banks, and dwarf paims told 
of atropical sun. No trace of vegetable growth remained, not even a lichen 
clung to the rough-surfaced rocks that broke out from the scoriated floor. We 
sought in vain the vent whence issued the miles of steam and ash that had 
formed the spectacle of that very morning, of the evening before, of every day 
since the erupt on of May 2nd. It must be near us, but where? We could 
hear the rumbling in its interior, but the eye failed to penetrate the sea of 
clouds that enveloped us. 

‘*Suddenly there came a crash, apparently right beside us. It was 
startling till we realised that it was thunder. The breaking of the storm 
silenced all other sounds. A second crash, and the lightning cut frenzied 
zigzags across the blackened cloud-world of quivering Pelée. It was a strange 
sensation to sit not kn» wing where, but surely near the vent of one of the 
mightiest destroying engines of the globe. We sat lowed over our instruments, 
to protect them from the torrential rain that soaked us through and through. 
Our boys were trembling ; their silent tears appealed for a descent, but we were 
loth to go back. That for which we had climbed the mountain could hardly be 
more than a stone’s throw away. We knew not precisely where, and dared not 
search. We hoped a’chance gust might lift the clouds. It did not come, nor 
did my barometer indicate a change in the weather. 

‘* After three-quarters of an hour, it appeared useless to remain longer. 
Storm-beaten and mind-beaten, we decided to retreat. The descent was as 
rapid as the conditions of the atmosphere and mountain would permit, but the 
deluge had graven uncomfortable hollows and fissures in our path. It was 
extraordinary what a change had been wrought in this brief time. There was 
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no longer a secure foothold; we slid and slipped. By the time we 
reached our animals the storm had partially lifted, and to our surprise 
we found the Riviére Falaise seething with steam and threading its course 
to the Capote and the sea with a long train of curling and puffing vapours. 
The volcano had relieved itself of un enormous quantity of mud-lava, but 
in the storm cloudland above we knew nothing of what had been taking 
place below.” 

Most men would by this time have had quite enough of Mont 
Pelée ; but the Professor, nothing daunted, tried again the next day, 
and succeeded absolutely; succeeded also in producing a wonderful 
description of the ‘*tempest-tossed caldron” of the crater, for which 
the reader must be referred to the original article. He will not regret the 
reference. 

The Monthly Review has some tiking articles. Perhaps the little editorial 
article defending the Public Schools against one scurrilous critic was hardly 
necessary, but in ‘* Below the Mill Dam” the editor has secured one of the 
most telling pieces of prose dialogue that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has produced 
for many a long day. Parties to the conversation are the Spirit of the Mill in 
the wheel that has stood for g00 years, creaking and clacking to the words of 
Domesday Book, a comfortable Grey Cat, a Black Rat of the old English 
breed, the Upper and Nether Mill S:ones, and the Spirit of the Waters. It 
would be wrong, perhaps, to go into detail; suffice it to say that the whole 


>? 


piece is a clever and characteristic parable, showing how “the old order 
chanzeth, giving place to new, and God fulfils himself in many ways.” A good 
deal of the number is somewhat heavy, but in ‘‘The Betterment of London” 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo makes a somewhat fanciful plea for more colour in our 





Edgar Scamell. 


THE REAPING MOTOR. 


streets. ‘*Colour must be laid on in large masses, and gradation got, for the 
most part, by throwing over it a network of trellis or delicate filigree of diaper, 
and not by accentuating members of the architecture or by using it in small 
spaces. . . . Ido not advocate that all the houses in each parish should 
be painted the parish colour, but the front door and area railings might bear the 
parochial colours,” and so on. It is not, perhaps, very sober common-sense ; 
but it is very pretty nonsense. Mr. Morrison continues his interesting ani 
illustrated articles on the painters of Japan, in which again herons in mist, with 
lotus this time, show particularly well, and there is a print of street 
dancers (from a Kakemono by Hanabusa 
Itcho, who is badly represented at the 
3ritish Museum) bubbling over with humour. 
With Chapter LIL Mr. Alfred  Ollivant’s 
‘*Danny” enters its second part and shows 
distinct improvement. This is partly because 
there is less canine and more human nature 
than before, and after writing this it is 
necessary to add that I am not only a dog- 
lover, but a lover of Dandies in particular ; only 
one may have too much of even the best 
breed of dogs in a book. The _ interview 
between the Laird and the hypocrite mother 
of a weak-minded son ends deliciously. ‘ We 
will go forth,” cried the widow, ‘Simon 
and me, like Hagar and Ishmael into the 
wilderness, there to die. And if ill comes 
to Simon through it, his blood be on your 
Honour’s head, as his father’s was.” ‘* And 
the in-urance money in your pocket,” said 
the Laird, ‘‘ as his father’s was.” 

From Cradle to Crown (Newnes), by 
J. E. Vincent, is a_ careful life of King 
Edward VII. from his birth to the actual 
day of his Coronation, of which superb and 
profuse illustrations, admirably reproduced, are 
an attractive feature. Scandalmongers will 
find nothing to interest them in its pages, 
for the general tone is dignified and restrained ; 
but the author has introduced a large number 
of innocent but amusing and characteristic 
anecdotes, and the book generally serves to 
help the reader to appreciate the many-sided 
chiracter of the King, the personal charm 
of the Queen, and the hobbies and pursuits 
of both of them. In a word, it helps the 
reader to know the King and his Consort 
as they live, and, being written Lyrone who agar Scamell. 
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was entrused with the task of recording the brief life of the py, 
of Clarence, it has a special value for Great Britain and the Dominio. 


beyond the Seas. 


THE MODERN... 
HARV EST-FIELD 


RE these words get into print England as a whole wij 
be in the middle of harvest—later by far tian the 
average; and a late harvest, as an old saw lias it, jg 
never a good one. The days are creeping in, « id even 
when it does not rain the dews are at this s: ison g) 

heavy that early work is not practicable. Yet the : rogres; 
made in machinery is continually offering the farm er ney 
advantages in his battle with the weather. One does prt need 
to be more than middle-aged to remember the time w ten the 
ingathering was all done by hand. Villagers who \ ‘re not 
engaged on the soil all the year were in the habit of ta! ng the 
harvest. Tailors, shoemakers, joiners—even the old-feshionej 
village schoolmaster—engaged themselves to the farm © for q 
month, and the manufacture and sale of sickles formec a cop. 
siderable industry. They were busy day inside 
the farmhouse as well as outside, for thoi sh the 
shearers’ beer and the shearers’ loaf were pu: ‘hased, 
a great deal of the food had to be cooked, a: 1 there 
was a great boiling of hams and potat::s and 
porridge. It had its advantages, this old st: ie, and 
the little tradesfolk and mechanics used to elieye 
that a month’s hard work outdoors, accor panied 
with simple harvest fare, was better for the 1 than 
a trip to the seaside; but it involved much 
expenditure of time, and from the beginning of the 
shearing to the last load home was generally rather 
more than a month. The expense, too, wis very 
great, and it is no wonder that the prospe t of a 
wet harvest was dreadful to the farmer. W heat in 
those times was his stand-by, and though the prices 
ensured him a profit in tolerable weather, tie loss 
was great when it turned out unfavourable. Not 
forgotten to this day is the terrible year 1579, for 
then began that enormous importation of foreign 
grain which warned the farmer that when the 
yield was poor he was no longer to be compensated 
by receiving enhanced prices. Then as general 
trade improved, another difficulty was created by 
the growing scarcity of labour owing to the rural 
exodus, a phrase that has become sadly familiar 
since its invention by the present writer some ten years ago. 
Expedition and cheapness in securing the harvest became of the 
utmost importance. 

It had been a great change from the band of reapers, the 
shearers with their sickles, the binders following to tie the 
sheaves and set them up in stooks, to the horse-drawn machine 
driven by a single man and itself both cutting and binding, yet 
we seem now to be on the eve of a still more important advance 
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in mechanical harvesting. That the principles of the motor-car 
would come to be applied to agriculture has long been apparent. 
It would have happened long ere now but for the expense. 
Farmers have been much impoverished by the long depression, 
and few of them are in a position to invest capital. Yet if the 
economy of the motor can be demonstrated, that difficulty will 
he got over. There are, in fact, several ways of overcoming it. 
Tenants might co-operate, just as they combine to buy seeds, 
feeding-stuffs, and manures. Or, what is still more practicable, 
the motor might be owned by an individual or a little company 
and travelled in the same way as a steam tlirasher is travelled. 
It is not so very long ago that no farm was considered 
comple‘e unless fitted out with a thrashing machine driven by 
water, wind, or horse-power, as the case might be, but this 
is no onger necessary, since a steam thrasher calls round, 
senera y manned by its own hands, and knocks the grain out in 
no tin. There does not appear to be any substantial reason 
why ai. agricultural motor should not be run in the same way. 
Only | st week there might have been witnessed, at Tinwell, in 
Linco!. shire, the harvesting of a barley-field by means of a 
petrol : .otor invented for agricultural purposes. It was attached 
to a r per and binder by a spring coupling between the motor 
anda: ort pole. Precisely in the same way can it be utilised 
forthe urpose of hauling a mower, and with the greatest success 
it was ried on a double-furrow plough, with which it cut deep, 
and ev » furrows through oat stubble. Evidently, then, we have 
here a instrument which in the course of a few years is likely 
to revu.utionise the work of the harvest-field. Farmers would be 
certain io adopt it were there no other reason than its manifest 
saving of horseflesh. That is more of a consideration with the 
moderii farmer than it used to be with his predecessors, because 
he neec s fewer horses for ordinary work. The permanent pasture 
laid do.vn so lavishly during the last quarter of a century requires 
no hors :-power for its tillage, and at any rate the reduction would 
have b-en forced by the lack of men. Every pair of horses on a 
farm n.ed a labourer to work them. Then, again, there is a 
great gain in speed. What may be called the natural pace of 
a heavy cart-horse is from two and a-half to three miles an hour, 
and it is ruinous to force him beyond it; but the motor goes at 
from six to seven miles an hour, and does not, as the horse does, 
require a long rest intervalin the middle of the day, but is as fresh 
at the end as it was at the beginning of its work. Although the 
primary cost looks formidable, the machine can be turned to so 
many different uses that the capital need never be idle. It can be 
used for cutting chaff, pulping roots, grinding corn, crushing 
cake, and various other purposes for which the farm usually is 
equipped with a great variety of machines. Probably as time 
goes on the expense of producing motors will be cheapened, but 
itis certainly worth considering whether even now the motor 
could not be economically and profitably employed in agriculture. 
It is so emphatically a servant of all work; it may harvest 
to-day and plough to-morrow, drag the cultivator and thrash the 
stack, grind the corn and do all the mechanics of the barn-yard. 
The well-understood problem of English farming at the present 
moment is so to reduce expense that we may be in a position to 
compete on more equal terms with the foreigner. As far as 
quality goes there is nothing to be feared. On our English 
homesteads the best foodstuffs of nearly every kind can be 
grown, but only at a price greater than our people are accus- 
tomed to pay. In all other industries the solution of that 
dificulty has been found in a greater employment of machinery, 
and though this truth has not been very quickly appreciated in 
agriculture, everything that happens tends to impress it more 
and more. 


DUBLIN, HORSE SHOW. 


HE six-and-thirty years which have elapsed since the ficst Dublin 
Horse Show was held, in quite a small way, in Kildare Street have 
certainly worked wonders in conneciton with the exhibition, the 
promoters of which, with pardonable pride, can claim for it the 
honour of being the largest institution of its kind and the most 
fashionably supported. At the same time it must be confessed that 
there is a great deal in the arguments of those who contend that mere numerical 
strength does not necessarily elevate the prestige of a show, but may tend to 
reduce it to the level of a fair ; for as one of the most experienced of the Du lin 
judges observed not long ago, ‘*[ have judged some two hundred hunters 
to-day, but the proportion of really first-rate horses to the commoners was no 
greater than at a leading English show.” There can be no denying, however, 
that the annual gathering at Ball’s Bridge is a very great event of the horse show 
year; and that it still retains its hold upon the affections of the public is 
tendered obvious by the fact that 53,838 persons passed through the turnstiles 
last week, though this total showed a reduction of over 2,800 on last year’s 
returns. On the other hand, the entries were more numerous, the figures being 
1,23? this time, as against 1,196 in 1901 ; whilst once again the lion’s share of 
the prizes fell to horses exhibited by English owners. Last year it was 
Mr. Cory of Cardiff who proved the most successful exhibitor, but upon the 
preseat occasion, strange to say, it was Mr. T. D. John of the same town who 
carrici off the highest honours at Ball’s Bridge, being admirably backed up by 
Sir F.umphrey de Trafford, both gentlemen being represented by hunters which 
are wcll known in the show-ring on this side of the Channel. 
\s is invariably the case at this show, the place of honour in the catalogue 
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was allotted to the thorough-bred classes, of which it may conscientiously Fe 
observed that they were an extremely good lot all through, whilst it is even 
more satisfactory to be able to add that the young ones were even better than 
the old horses, the judges observing of the yearlings that they had never seen a 
better collection anywhere. A class of forty-five thorough-bred stallions was, 
moreover, something to be proud of in a hunter-breeding country ; and though 
the decision which placed Mr. W. Pallin’s Red Prince II. over the Belfast 
winner, Royal Mask, was a good deal criticised, there can be no doubt that 
they and several others in the class are well suited by their looks and breeding 
for service in Ireland. 

The hunters, after the leaping competitions of course, are, however, the 
chief attraction of Dublin Show, the 15st. five year old gelding class 
numbering eighty-five ; and here England scored the first win, as premier 
honours were awarded to Sir Humphrey de Trafford for his brown Brampton, by 
Zanzibar, a geldins of immense substance and up to any weight. But though he 
is a well-known winner on this side of the water, he could do with a little more 
quality, and consequently he was fairly hardly pressed by Mr. J. F. Barrett’s 
chestnut Silverspring. In the 14st. to 15st. geldings, eighty-eight in number, 
England scored again, and heavily, as Mr. T. D. John took first with the good- 
looking, fine-shouldered Colonel, by Torpedo, a beautiful-actioned brown, 
whilst Sir Humphrey de Trafford was second with the Irish-bred Raven, by 
Glenrock, which beat the first-named at Peterborough, though he does not move 
as well. Of geldings from 13st. to 14st. there were 132, Mr. T. D. John 
again coming to the front with Blackthorn, a clinking good all-round hunter, 
which must be familiar to the frequenters of horse shows in th's country, as he 
won the championship at Islington and many other big prizes for his lite 
owner, Mr. Ward, of Pinchinthorpe, Yorkshire. He subsequently carried 
off the Champion Cup at the present show, and thus set the seal upon his 
reputation as one of the very best show hunters now before the public. The 
light-weight class was, as usual, the biggest of the day, as it comprised 
174 entries, but they were upon the whole a very moderate lot ; and the mares 
from 13st. to 15st. might easily have been improved upon. 

The four year olds and young classes were well filled, one of the best of the 
competitors being Mr. H. B. White’s The Lady, a nice powerful filly which 
requires time; she only got second in her class, however, to Mr. Burke’s Miss 
Cormack, but still she was awarded the Pembroke Cup for the best young hunter 
in the show, as her conqueror did not fulfil all the conditions under which the 
trophy was offered. A very smart youngster, too, is Mr. Corcoran’s winning 
three year old filly, as her shoulders are beautifully placed, and she moves 
extremely well; so her victory in the competition for the gold medal of the 
Hunters’ Improvement Society was generally acquiesced in by the experts present. 


























LABRADOR DOGS. 

(To rHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFre.”} 
S1r,—During the last thirty years I have been as hard hit as your correspon- 
dent “C. G.” Ihave had some splendid dogs, but cold and wet tell on them 
all, whether they are Libradors, retrievers, or spaniels. ‘*C. G.” must not 
run away with the idea that Labradors hail from Labrador. I am much 
mistaken if there is a true-bred one in Labrador now at all. Some are difficult 
to break, others easy. All are grand, bold, and fine workers ; affectionate, 
charming companions ; grand noses, and quick. I do certainly believe that, fo 
wet and cold, they will beat all wavy-haired and most curly retrievers, but 1 
fear they are subject to rheumatism and deafness from cold and wet. A cross 
might answer, but I am of the opinion that once “C. G.” hasa Labrador, he will 
not want to cross the breed, even with his most noble friend, his trusted 
re riever.—STEADY AT LTIEEL. 


{To rHe Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,--The Labrador’s coat more nearly resembles that of the otter than the 
coat of any other retriever. He can, so to speak, shake himself dry in a 
very short time. I suppose no dog in the world will bear being put away 
wet night after night; but I can only say I have a river here in which my 
dogs revel summer and winter, and I have never had a case of rheumatism 
in fifteen years or more that I have had these dogs. Peopie often remark that 
they are just like a lot of otters. I have one old bitch that I take out pike 
shooting. She will dive right out of sight, and fetch the pike vp from .he 
bottom. She was born in 1893, and will swim round a pool for half-an- 
hour of her cwn accord, and no rheumatism.—A., Waticrd. 
“THE PRIMROSE AND DARWINISM.” 
[To rue Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Allow me, please, to make a few observations on a review of the above 
book which appeared in your columns on Juiy 5th. My delay in replying to it 
at an earlier date is due to its not being brought to my notice until the first week 
of Au-ust when my holiday had commenced. If the reviewer’s criticism had been 
an ordinary criticism, ¢.¢., confined to the contents of the book, whether 
favourable or unfavourable, I should not have replied at all, but the review in 
Country Lire demands a reply, as it criticises the author's action as well as the 
contents of the book. The reviewer suggests that because ‘‘ The Primrose and 
Darwinisn ” is published anonymously, to wit, ** By a Field Naturalist,” the 
author, by withholding his name, has not the courage of his own convictions. 
If the reviewer was not told the reasons for anonymity, perhaps he might have 
imagined that they were very similar to those which have led himself to adopt 
anonymity in his review of my book. There can be no excuse for his adopting 
anonymity when he challenges my own action in so doing. The reviewer says that 
the title, ‘* The Primrose and Darwinism,” of my book ismisleading. With respect 
to this point I venture to differ from his opinion. The leading points discussed in 
the book are the validity of Darwin’s views on the different forms which appear in 
the primrose and other flowers (dimorphism and trimorphism), and the general 
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decided superiority of cross over self fertilisation in the floral world. These theories 
originated with Darwin. They form one of the pillars—and not an unimportant 
pillar—of his theory of natural selection. They are quoted at large, as 
supporting that theory, in his ‘* Origin of Species.” They have been adopted 
generally by his foliowers, and hence any evidence against their validity, which 
the primrose amongst other flowers gives, is an evidence against Darwinism, and 
the title is therefore amply justified. The reviewer states that I have not 
proved experimentally the value of the atmospheric agencies—sun, dew, wind, 
etc.—in the fertilisition of flowers. ‘* His conclusions are, therefore,” he says, 
**though plausible, a fv/or7 assumptions.” I would ask what was the need of 
my experimenting to prove the benefit of the full play of atmospheric agencies, 
especially as I state that I distrust, and give grounds for my distrust of, artificial 
experiments.. I cannot see, even if I did experiment, how I could give stronger 
evidence than that which I have given, from Darwin’s own expe:iments with 
the red clover, the common broom, umbels of cowslips, the purple loosestrife, 
etc., that sterility, from the partial or more complete exclusion of atmospheric 
agencies, is the result of the interposition of a close-meshed net. Such a 
conclus‘on, when the flowers under the net are sterile and other flowers closely 
outside the net are fully productive, and that too when they could not be affected 
by any influence of the bees, is not based upon a@ fr7o77 assumptions, but isa case 
of direct induction. Huxley says: ‘‘ Science is nothing but trained and organised 
common-sense.” All that is required in this case is, not additional experiments, 
but merely the exercise of that scientific faculty. The last point that I would 
wish to notice is the final remark of your reviewer: ‘It is a pity this book was 
not published in the seventh decade of the last century, instead of appearing 
neariy thirty years after the date of Darwin’s book, namely, 1876.” Now the 
justification for “The Primrose and Da:winism” appearing nearly thirty years 
after the appearance of Darwin’s book, is, that the errors of Darwin on the points 
mentioned are, unfortunately, still current amongst those who follow him, and not 
only amongst his professed followers, but with others who have not adopted his 
views in entirety. So current still are Darwin’s views about the points mainly 
discussed in ‘* The Primrose and Darwinism,” that even Sir Joseph Hooker, as 
quoted in the preface of the book, enunciited Darwin’s views on the heterostylism 
of the primrose as valid before. the august assembly which met at Oxford 
for the inauguration of the Darwin statue at the Oxford University Museum 
as recently as’ June, 1899. Many other instances of the currency of 
Darwin’s views about heterostylism and the decided 
superiority of cross over self fertilisation in the floral 
world generally, in the more popular botanical writings 
of to-day, cannot assuredly have escaped the notice 
of your reviewer. As Darwin’s views on the points 
referred to above are still upheld by his immediate 
followers, and are still, unfortunately, misleading 
in miny instances, as evidenced by their writings 
since 1876, even those who are not professedly his 
followers, it is evident that though it would have 
been better (and in this the author fully agrees with 
the reviewer) to have pointed out the errors into 
which Darwin fell at an earlier date, yet it is better 
for the true interests of botanical science to do so 
now rather than never. Moreover, it o ten requires 
lime, in this as in ovher fields of research, to detect 
errors, especially when covered by a great name. 
Sull, when detected, ‘if an observer carefully made 
and carefully recorded his observations, ‘‘ as a reviewer 
of ‘The Primrose and Darwinism,’” says (the /2/ot, 
May 31st), ‘*we feel sure that were Darwin alive he 
would be among the first to recognise it.”—THE 
AUTHOR OF ‘* THE PRIMROSE AND DARWINISM.” 


[This letter from the author of ‘* The Primrose 
and Darwin'sm” is very welcome, Lecause it makes 
his position clear, and we publish it very gladly with 
one comment only. The scientific argument may be 
left to speak for itself; the question of literary ethics 
is one on which we desire to take upa firm position. In our judgment the original 
author would have lent weight to his book, which is of considerable importance, 
by affixing his name to it. But the position of the reviewer is different. He 
would not have been permitted to sign his name, although it too would carry 
weight with those who know the subject, because in our experience the signature 
of reviews, save in exceptional cases, does not conduce to candour.—Eb. | 


RHEAS BREEDING AT TEMPLECOMBE 
[To THE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I enclose you two photographs of a cock and hen rhea, or South American 
ostrich as it is sometimes called. This interesting couple, with their long bare 
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legs, having settled down comfortably at Templecombe, Henley-on-’ names, 
are celebrating Coronation year by the production of a second od—a 
somewhat unusual matter. The first family of this year may be seen in th. photo. 
graphs picking about round their parents; the cock bird is sitting har on the 


nest, for after the hen has laid her eggs it is the cock only that most z <lously 
attends to all further nursery work. The rhea differs from the ostrich only 


in its internal arrangements, but also in the outward quality of its feat) °s and 
the number of its toes, of which it has but two, as against the three of t arger 
and more valuable bird. Though the feathers of the rhea are used for aking 
dusting-brushes, etc., and the commercial value of a skin is but a few llars, 
yet in some districts they have been practically exterminated. 1 are 
friendly, well-behaved birds to those they know, but during the — :ocess 
of incubation and as long as their young are small the cock is «pt tc 
resent a too close inspection by a stranger. Of packs of hounds and = notor. 
cars they have an intense horror, and they behave like mad birds if eit. °r one 
or the other comes near the field they live in.—A. G. PENROSE. 


A TAME FOX. 

(To THE EpITor oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE. ] 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph represents a fox 
which was taken before it could walk from the earth 
far away in the Ross-shire hills by the keeper, 
Kenneth Macdonald, who holds it in his arms. He 
has reared it most carefully and it is wonderfully 
tame; anyone can handle and fondle it, whilst its 
gambols at play with its intimate friends, two 
Gordon setters, are pretty to see.—JOHN 0. S. 
TuHuRsBY, Dingwall, N.B. 


YOUNG RAVEN ATTACKED WITH GAPES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” | 
Sir,—At the end of April last I bought in London a 
young raven (a nest bird); a few weeks later it 
developed symptoms of gapes. I got the bird-keeper 
at the Zoo here to visit it several times, and he 
diagnosed the trouble as gape worms in the trachea. 
He advised as to treatment, and though very 
sceptical as to utility, I loyally carried out for a 
considerable time his directions. At present, after 
four months’ illness, the bird is very much as he was 
two monthsago. Cough is frequent, and the wheezing 
is like the loud snoring of a man. By opening his beak 
I can see issuing from the glottis yellowish matter. Examination of this under 
the microscope shows what I take to be pus cells. I have long ceased 
any medicinal treatment, but I continue to force down his throat a!out a 
pound of meat in twenty-four hours. My reason for this is fear lest his 
strength should get too low, as otherwise he would eat very little. Though his 
general condition is much as it was two months ago, he has, as it were, 
improvements and relapses. To-night, for instance, he has his head under h's 
wing, indicating less obstruction to breathing, but from experience I am 
prepared for him to be very bad again in a day or two. Could these variations 
be due to fresh crops of worms coming to maturity? I am quite at a loss to 
understand the condition. Of course no worms. have been seen. To pass 
anything into the trachea would be too risky to the bird and too dangerous 'o 
the operator. The curious part about it all is that the breast is in fair condition 
of flesh, the plumage magnificent, and to merely judge from its playfulness and 
mischievousness one would say there was nothing the matter. Its physical 
strength, too, is quite remarkable. Yet most of last week he kept me a vake 








with his terrible cough and wheezing. I pinioned the bird soon after getting It. 
He is free in a small garden, and has a fine large box to sleep in. I \ vuld 
feel much obliged for your opinion and prognosis. Is there any limit to the 
duration of gapes? Do the parasites cause ulceration of the trachea and larynx? 
In short, will he recover or die? Of course his lungs may be affected, !ut, 
though I could give no particular reason for saying so, I fancy the troul ies 
mainly, at any rate, in the trachea and larynx.—W. H. Nasu, North Cicular 


Road, Dublin. 

[If the disease is correctly diagnosed, the treatment is very simple. ‘rush 
the bird’s throat with a feather dipped in spirits of turpentine. With reasco.able 
care there is no danger either to the bird or the operator. All the sym ‘oms 
described would probably result from a prolonged attack of gapes, bu’ it Is 
strange that the bird should be in such good condition. —ED. ] 


SEAGULLS BREEDING IN CONFINEMENT. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have had eight seagulls for thirteen years; they lay two or thre eggs 


every summer, but the eggs have always been taken from them. This ye two 

were left ; one of the eggs hatched, but the young bird only lived thre: ‘ays. 
. : 2 

My seagulls constantly catch sparrows alive and swailow them whole.—. . B., 


Rickmansworth. 








